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The Barker Interview and the poem “Settin’ By,’”’ by Minna B. Noyes (author of 
“Twilight Stories,” “The Tree Fairy,” ete.), who spent many hours in looking up 
vital statistics and State and county records at Boston, Salem and Haverhill. All 
historical information was obtained from said data in order to make the book as 
accurate as possible. 


Other interviews and chapters by Mabel IF’. Noyes. 
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“We take up the task eternal, 
And the burden and the lesson, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 
Conquering, holding, 
Daring, venturing, 
Pioneers! O pioneers!” 


“Oh! Tell me a tale of the early days— 
Of the times as they used to be; 

I want plain facts and I want plain words 
Of the good old-fashioned ways. 


“Tell of the things jest as they was— 
They don’t need no excuse! 
Don’t touch them up like poets does 

Till they’re all too fine for use. 


“Tell me a tale of the timberlands 
Of the old-time pioneers; 
Something a person can understand 

With his feelin’s as well as ears. 


“Tell of the old log house, about 
The loft and the puncheon floor, 
The old fireplace with the crane swung out 
And the latch string thro’ the door.” 


| 
—JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Methuen, the only town of that name in the world, recently arrived at her 
two hundredth milestone and her citizens held a celebration fitting for such an 
out-of-the-ordinary occasion. Z 

Early in 1925, the Town Meeting Members requested Moderator Albion Peirce to 
select a committee to arrange for the event. 

Mr. Peirce chose one member from each precinct, and the five met and organized 
as follows: Chairman, George G. Frederick; treasurer, Mrs. Gertrude Cross; secretary, 
Miss Mabel F. Noyes; Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. Herbert Nichols. These members 
are all descendants of the first settlers in Methuen. : 

How the bi-centennial affair was planned and came to a successful conclusion on 
July 3rd, 4th and 5th, 1926, is another story, but the results of the preparations for it 
were important and far-reaching. 

So many of the inhabitants became actively interested in the incidents connected 
with their town that much historical information, heretofore unknown to the general 
public, was -brought to light, to the pleasure and enjoyment of those who had no idea 
such data existed. i 

The oldest inhabitants reminiscenced, recalling stories they had heard from their 
parents and grandparents when story telling was practically the only diversion in the 
long winter evenings. Others “old-timers,” as well as many not so old, rummaged in 
attics, closets, and desks, finding deeds, documents, letters and papers that had long 
been hidden from the light of day. 

These records were collected and compiled by two sisters born on ancestral acres 
on the river road in the West End, where they have a residence some two hundred feet 
east of the first habitation of their forefathers of the late 1600’s. 

The ‘Boston teacher” obtained valuable historical data from the archives at 
Haverhill, the county records at Salem, and other books and pamphlets of statistics 
in the Boston Public Library and the State House. 

The “Lawrence teacher” got busy in her own particular neighborhood and gathered 
much information from old and almost indecipherable deeds, diaries, letters, records, 
and other private papers still in the possession of various and sundry descendants of 
the pioneers, and blended the historical facts with the chronicles obtained by word of 
mouth from citizens who now live in or near Precinct Four. 

The whole made such pleasing reading for those who are interested in this section 
that photographs of the older houses were taken and the historic data, pictures, and 
narratives of human interest of the “West End” of Methuen, are now presented 


_ in these pages. 


Other cities and towns have their “West Ends” of more or less consequence to 
the people who live within those particular areas, but, however important they may 
be historically, they are not as interesting to the natives of our town as Methuen’s 
West End and its records telling of the customs and manners of our forefathers 
in the days when they came to the Merrimack Valley and settled in the territory 
stretching along the river from the present western boundary of Lawrence to the 
Dracut line. 

The people who made history in the early days are long since dead ; it is now 
up fo the live ones, not only those who are descended from the first settlers, but all of 
the people within our gates, of whatever nationality they may be, to carry on the 
work. To make use of a “Coolidgeism,” “Whether one traces his Americanism back 
three centuries to the Mayflower, or three years ago to the steerage, is not half 
as important as whether his Americanism of to-day is real and genuine. No matter 
by what various crafts we came here, we are all now in the same boat.” 


We should make the most of our natural advantages and resources and “hoost” 
our town on every possible occasion, until we place it where we all wish it to be— 
among the first and best in the State—perhaps even in the country. 

A long pull, a strong pull, and above all a pull of all the inhabitants working 
together towards the one haven, will locate Methuen in the harbor of our desire 
a landing place to which all good citizens aspire, an enviable position in our Common. 
wealth, as a somewhat quiet, staid and dependable suburb with residents who, for the 
general good of the community, will do their utmost for their home town. 
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WEST METHUEN OF LONG AGO 


METHUEN’S INCORPORATION 


The Town of Methuen, when incorporated, included not only a part of Haverhill / 
but also a large part of Salem, N. H., and probably a section of Windham, with a 
tract of land east of Dracut not set off in any town. The greater part, however, was 
included in Haverhill, which was first settled in 1640. Two years afterwards, the 
whole territory was bought from Passaquo and Sagahew, the last of the Pentucket tribe. 

In 1722 there was a petition to set off what is now Methuen as a separate town, 
as the inhabitants thereof were too far from Haverhill to be benefited by either churches 
or schools of that town, although they were taxed for both. Another petition was sent 
in 1724 by Lieutenant Stephen Barker and other inhabitants; and on December 8th, 1725, 
the General Court gave an act of incorporation under the name of Methuen. In the 
following spring, at the annual Town Meeting, the citizens completed the final business 
of setting the town apart. 








CHRONICLES OF WEST METHUEN 


West Methuen, so called, is situated in the previously mentioned “tract of land 
east of Dracut, not set off in any town,” and in the early 1700’s it included practically 
what is now Precinct Four, starting in the vicinity of Glen Forest, extending west to 
the “Draweut” line, bounded on the north by the somewhat indefinite and much disputed 
New Hampshire line, and on the south by the Merrimack River. 

The strip of land between a point in the stream near/he present Barker’s Woods 
and reaching west along the river to Dracut, was not ‘aehided in the Haverhill purchase 
or “set off in any town,” but was granted by the General Court to individuals, or 
obtained from the Indians who laid claim to it. 

Scientists tell us that in the ice age wonderful changes were taking place in this 
locality. A great glacier plowed its way down the valley, dug a deep channel now 
forming the river bed, heaped up the soil in high banks, sometimes on one side, some- 
times on the other, occasionally on both, and left masses of soil and rocks that, as 
the water flowed onward, formed islands such as Pine Island and Ivy Island. 

This glacier also piled up at Lowell and Lawrence fragments of boulders and other 
debris in a firm, solid, sloping wall in the stream itself, making the natural dams that 
have been of such immeasurable value in furnishing water power, and thus drawing 
inhabitants to the adjacent country. Occasionally, in playful mood, the icy giant 
tossed aside a massive rock, heaved it many feet away from the present stream and 
landed it high and dry where it can still be seen imbedded in some of the pastures 
along the road leading from one Spindle City to the other. In its wake came 
also the innumerable smaller rocks and stones that unfit much of the land for growing 
profitable crops. 

Curiously enough, there seems to have been no Indian tribe having a permanent 
settlement along that part of the Merrimack that flows through Methuen. Members 
of the Pentucket tribe of Haverhill made annual pilgrimages along the banks of the 
river, spearing the salmon and shad that came up from the sea in the spawning season, 
and in the fall hunting not only wild geese and turkeys that sought a quiet place in the 
many sheltered inlets, but the deer that came across fields from New Hampshire 
regions to feed on the lush grass and to be near the “salt lick’? said to be found at 
Fishes’ Brook, near Laurel Grove. ‘ 

The red men had temporary settlements on Pine Island and on a sunny slope 
of the present Shattuck farm in West Andover. Close by is their old “Indian burying 
ground,” that has given up many relics, arrowheads and stone implements, entombed 
with the warriors so many years ago. Even at this late day land along the river. 
when plowed, sometimes yields these mementoes of those wandering tribes. | 

There are traditions of a certain “Old Will.’ who lived “down river” across the 
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noes historians maintain that Pine Island was the destination and camping place ee 
of the band of Indians that captured Hannah Dustin of Haverhill, with her nurse — 
and a white boy previously taken eaptive, and “led them many miles up the river In 
a long and weary march to a small island.’ After some days of imprisonment, during Re 
which the white prisoners were made to do all the heavy work for their captors, 
a pow-wow was held, and finally the Indians, exhausted, fell into a deep slumber. 
Then the brave woman, aided by the other white prisoners, killed the savages and, in a 
birch-bark canoe, paddled far, far down the river. arriving at last at the home where 
they had been given up for dead. ve 

A special service was held, in gratitude for the deliverance of the long-mourned 
captives who had so miraculously escaped. In a small park in Haverhill is a fine statue 
of the courageous Hannah Dustin, one of the most daring of the many heroic 
pioneer women. 

Nearly all of the wandering red men of this vicinity, however, were peaceable, and 
there is no record of any trouble that our townspeople had with them before Methuen 
was incorporated. 

Chroniclers will tell you that the ice age was not the only period in which wondrous 
changes gradually took place in our locality. The West End was not always the 
thickly populated settlement it now 1s, with the beautiful community church, its up-to-date 
Barker School, the Armory buildings and the amusement parks on the windine 
boulevard, together with the many houses clustered in the different sections on various 
newly laid out streets. Much time, thought, and large sums of money were spent before 
our present appearance was attained. 

__ It was long, long years before the innocent and hitherto insignificant Merrimack 
with its peaceable looking but rapidly flowing current, and manv natural falls, b : 
the most noted water-power stream in New Hnegland. age 

Our respected ancestors of pioneer times would have 
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If, or when, that change takes place, we are told that the 
will be so diversified that there never will oceur again 
depression as we have had in the last three years. i 

How many years the red men were the only human beines to 
this region we do not know. Undoubtedly, for them, r 
meandering river or in the gorgeously colored 
meant fuel, shelter, and food in the shape of game. The river, with its many inlets, 
also furnished toothsome viands in the torm of salmon, shad, and wild geese and ducks. 

EKmery’s Hill was, to the red men, merely a high spot from which they could 
view the surrounding country, and on which their signal fires could be built. 

Even when the white settlers arrived, it was a wild region of unbroken forests 
and marshy meadows, and our pioneer forefathers themselves little appreciated the 
charm of the Merrimack Valley. To them, it was merely an unsettled region with 
numerous springs of pure water, with fuel and lumber for the cutting, and food to be 
easily procured near at hand for the hunting, while the meadows furnished a coarse 

hay for the cattle. Houses, churches, schools, were yet to come. 

Haverhill town records show that in the early 1600’s, besides the Indian trails, 
a large number of town ways had been laid out in West Methuen, but they were 
probably little better than cart paths at the best, for at that time little else was needed 
as the people travelled on horseback and there were no yehicles until some years later. 

Most of us have always supposed that Methuen was settled by pioneers who 
ventured, little by little, farther up the Merrimack following the trails from Andover 
and Haverhill along the shores of the river. However, records show us that several 
ot the first settlers in this part of our town came down through Pelham, or through 
palem, N. H., which was originally part of Methuen, and settled on large tracts of 
land they gradually cleared of its heavy growth of timber. 

There are records that the east part of the town was settled in 1660, and the 
firs) house in that section was built by Abiel Messer. But it is also recorded that 
Major Dennison of the West End had a grant from the General Court in 1660 giving 
him six hundred acres of land adjoining that which he already owned, including what 
was later known as the Bartlett farm, with its never-failing brook, and extending west 
to the Dracut line. 

Part of that farm is now owned by the family of the late John and Nancy Breen, 
and the house, at the junction of Hill, Tyler and North Lowell streets, is known to be 
Over two-hundred years old, and at that it superseded the log cabin built on the 
original grant. 

Tee hich was the earlier settlement is not recorded, so the settlers of neither 
Section can say to the other, ‘‘We were here first.’’ | | 

An almost indecipherable map, found among some private papers, shows this 
part of Methuen as it was in the latter part of the 1600’s and the beginning of the 
1700's. It is reproduced here and gives the location of the houses and the names of those 
who lived in them at that time. . | 

Tt was then a region of many-acred farms, dotted here and there with houses of the 
style then predominating in New England, containing large rooms with beamed 
ceilings and small windows, while the long roof stretched down at the back nearly to 
the ground. ‘They were big, rambling, nearly square mansions, large enough to house 
Several modern families, for in those days they needed plenty of room to shelter the 
big families then so common. Rees . Fe NR a IA 

Of the old buildings that yet remain, few still retain outwardly then earlier shape, 
a5 most of them have been more or less transformed by removing parts of the ell, 
With its low-studded, often dark rooms, and by other changes, in order to furnish the 
comfort and accommodations now demanded by present-day inhabitants. A 

There are several of these historic dwellings still standing NE ne) ee 
originally built, on the river road, or near it, mos! of ea a aa era oe 
As far as possible, photographs have been taken as they look OS Ys é are 
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come amiss. ie 
The government, of course, had its seat then, as 1t has now, in the part known as 
the village centre. ; me 

: as built, the town meetings were held in 


For some time, until the town house W | i 4 ‘os 
private houses: The first one, March 9, 1728, “at Asie Swan’s house, where Lieutenant 


Stephen Barker was chosen Moderator. 50 well did our Mr. Barker preside that he = 
held the position over twenty years. 

The citizens in the outskirts of the town attended when possible. For many years 
they were fined if they did not go, and “Election Day” was & momentous occasion 
for the men folks. Chores were hustled through in short order, all unnecessary work 
left for another day, and old men and young turned out to the gathering. <i ; 

The less “propputty’ a man owned the more certain he was to be present at — . 
town meeting, and his was the voice that could be heard “leading all the rest.’ The — 
more shiftless and “non compos” he was, the more certain he was to attend “in spite 
of wind and weather.” He was the first to get started, and as those who were to be 1% 
later comers saw him stepping by long before they were ready, they said, “There goes 
a ‘nine shilling man’ to vote away our hard-earned money.” The law that no one 
should vote d a certain amoun ods was not in force i 
this community, but the ab essi | orthless 
members of society. ee 
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the horse to a convenient wayside tree, and the two walked on. A second couple, that 
had started earlier and walked that part of the way, untied the horse when they 
reached the spot where it was tied and, in their turn, rode two or three miles, passing 
the first couple on the way. Then this second couple dismounted and walked on again 
after tying the horse for the first couple. In this way each could ride part of the 
distance, a great help when it was a “long, long trail” they followed or when the 
weather was windy or stormy. No wonder the expression, “A Sabbath Day’s journey 

was applied to any long or difficult task. noes 

In 1766 a second parish was formed and located in our section and Joseph Griffin 
and Stephen Barker were chosen “to find the centre of the west half of the town and 
decide at what place the meeting house should stand.” 

At Joseph Griffin’s house, February, 1798, they voted to give Captain James Mallon 
fifteen dollars for a half-acre of land “several rods northwest of Stephen Barker’s 
house to set the meeting-house on.” 

A church was built thereon, but later they voted to remove it to land near the 
house of Kendall Mallon, and it was then located nearly opposite the present 
William E. William’s place, high on the hill. At this meeting Captain James Mallon, 
his son Kendall Mallon, Stephen Barker, and John Richardson signed with ten others 
a promise that they “would give their equal part of one thousand dollars to move and 
furnish the house.” Samuel Griffin was to keep the key and take care of the meeting- 
house, which he did until 1831, when Elbridge Griffin took charge of it. This building 
was afterwards moved to Lawrence and subsequently burned. The Second Parish finally 
united with the First Parish. 

The meeting-houses of the early days in the colonies were small affairs some 
thirty to forty feet square. The very early ones had but one pew, and that was 
reserved for the minister’s family, while other members of the congregation sat on 
plain wooden benches. The call to church was usually a drum, beaten by some 
churchman, who stood just outside the door, but the records show that the Second Parish 
often summoned its worshippers by blowing a horn. 

Services began at 9.00 A. M., and the people remained until four or five o’clock, 
with an hour’s intermission at noon, 

All churches at this time were unheated, as the people would not desecrate the 
house of God with fire for fear that too much comfort would detract from the worship. 
Women were permitted the use of foot-stoves, little metal boxes some six or eight inches 
square, with a perforated cover and filled with live coals. These probably kept the 
feet from freezing, but that was about all they could do. In fact, it was not until 
1827 that stoves were put in any of the churches, and then “after long and bitter 
discussion and objection from the older members.’’ 

Sermons were often three hours long, and the tithing-man kept watch of the 
hour glass and turned it every sixty minutes. He also kept an eye on the congregation, 
especially on the boys, who sat apart by themselves or on the pulpit stairs. He carried 
a long rod with a hard knob at one end and a squirrel’s or a fox’s tail on the other. 
If “madame” drowsed, the brush was drawn over her face, but if a youngster misbehaved 
he got a smart whack on the head from the knobbed end! 

Sometimes, however, a sly boy could whittle one of the benches, for an old 
record book kept by the clerk of the parish states that a certain youth was fined 
two shillings for defacing the seats by carving his initials on them. The same book 
tells of a man and a maid being fined four shillings each for the “unseemly act of 
smiling at each other in church on the Lord’s Day.” 

If there was singing, the elder “lined out” a hymn by reading aloud the first line, 
then the congregation sang that line to some well-known tune; the elder “lined ont” 
the second line, and so on until all the verses had been sung. 

The ministers were paid so many (or few) pounds a year, together with a yearly 
supply of fuel. One minister who had been furnished with thirty cords of hardwood 
told his parishioners that was not enough and he must have more! 

__ Those old fireplaces required great quantities of fuel, and even though piled high 
with logs and smaller sticks they heated only the immediate vicinity of the hearth 
so that as one sat in front of the blaze one’s face was scorched, while one’s back 
was frozen. Luckily, however, the forests in those days reached practically to anale 
back yard, so the winter’s supply was to be had for the chopping. . : 
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I think there is no other section of the town that has so many ¢ ne 
‘ranizati Jest End. the Hara 
es Sees "Rs pe ice extreme west end of the one ne RAs Cee 
school house and conducted by Deacon Samuel Saree y me ae aie ee 
revented him from driving from the east end of the tow Ban aiin 4 
Bena afternoons and provide each child present with a copy ne 


ighl . : Ge . Bi 

eet el AO rea hare the children, and indeed pe paren eee 
could not attend a church farther away from home. anaes ee Ters aitaad die 
pleasant memory of it still lingers in the minds ee 

-school. ‘ 
ees after, one was organized in the old Barker pehtool Dae) a hee 
Mrs. Robert Burnham and the present Mrs. Mary E. Blood, both in . a ues ion ee 
with the assistance of several of their neighbors, carried on the good wor ee ee 
years; in fact, until the present Forest Street Church took up the labor. ae. eee 
At Marsh’s Corner is a particularly active community society that sends i oe 
representatives to all town gatherings of moment to help out in any way oe oe 
It has a fine church and celebrated the fifth anniversary of the organization 0 : 
church society on January 1 and 2, 1928. The new organ was dedicated then. Res . 
The Tyler Street Society is made up of workers who are always doing somet 1g 
helpful for the betterment of their particular section. a 
All these associations conduct weekly religious services and tend to the betterment 
of Methuen by holding meetings in their own neighborhood, where the people can get 
together and show their interest not alone in church affairs or sectional business, but in 

any and all matters pertaining to the good of the community of which they are a pa 





SCHOOLS Joc 


After the church was provided for, attention was turned to the schools, as reli 
and education went hand in hand in the colonies. At first, what sessions there we 
they held in private houses, “one month at Eben Barker’s, one month at Zebad: ah 
Barker’s, one month in Joshua Swan’s,” reads an old record. The length of tim 
Spent at any one house usually depended on the number of children in that particular 
household, although sometimes advantage of location was considered. — Bree 

The mother gathered the smaller children in the kitchen and combined the trials 
of education with the vexations of housewifery, and incidentally the pupils imbibed 
many a domestic science problem along with their “a-b-ab.’ The good dame as she spmpn 
her wheel, or knit, or mended, also kept a watchful eye on the kettle of samp or the __ 
savory stew for the family dinner, as well as on her young charges. When they began 
to be too restless and unruly, these good women often sang lullabies to quiet them, _ 
or perchance told them legends and stories of fearless and celebrated ancestors thus 4 
seching them eo Pe rae and wise and interested in acquiring knowledge, so they would RS 

emselves go Ltorth in future years and “do good 3 o ]j oo 
in Es ee phe) ae 80 deeds that should long live after them. Sg 
were employed until, some years later, 
and a ne “to teach the children to read.” 

ven then, a man teacher was necessary to keep order in the winter 
ter eal dee Bea x Mi € winter months when 4 
Bee ee Pe and girls could not work out of doors and so they continued 

Sometimes a college student was allowed to take 
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haat In “i reading and writing. Later on, spelling and the multiplication table were added to the 
Dell oo 8 course of study. Grammar was little taught, and by many communities (outside the 
Oh | ari} i 
Old. Of rena St Hub) was regarded as a useless study. Many youths of now-a-days, curiously enough, 
tat the jal os hold that same belief! 
| litle Suns The classes stood in the front of the room to recite and “toed the mark,” or erack, 
the Pay tay. between the floor boards. There was a head and a foot to the class, and if a pupil 
fifty Yeas Also failed, the one who recited correctly moved up a place in the line. Spelling was made 
Who “ie bit much of, though some of the ways they spelled words would look wild and weird to 
tendeg present-day pupils. 
Ol-hoys this The word “spell” was then often used as a verb meaning “to take the place of,” 
b indes’ and and most of you have probably heard the story of the prodigy, Ethan, who was told by 
L004 atigable “. lt his teacher to go out and “spell” Jonathan. Now Jonathan was a strapping big fellow, 
1 lah Work for Then, who had been sent out to the pile of cordwood that had been brought for school use. 
ty or, every] It had to be sawed, however, and the huskiest pupil was given the task, so naturally 
°Y that Sends ; the job fell to Jonathan. Jonathan had been working for some time when the 
he aQy Wa Tete teacher asked Ethan, who, by the way, was particularly gifted in orthography, to go out 
ms Organizati Y ca, and “spell” his classmate working in the woodshed. Tucking his spelling book under 
ledicat ed the OD of the his arm, Ethan marched out, no way surprised to be ordered to help his somewhat 
Ways dane slower schoolmate. . 

» Something Time passed by, and presently the teacher noticed that Jonathan had not come 
| tend to th in to his class, so she went out to see what had happened. ee 
here the © bettermens There on a pile of cordwood sat Kthan, spelling book in hand, putting the perspiring 
ectional peat Can get Jonathan, who was still busily sawing, through his paces by giving out the words of 
f whi UsIness, but in the lesson for him to spell. Bright as Ethan was, it had to be explained to him that 

ch they are a part he had been sent out to take his turn at the saw and thus “spell,” or “rest,” J onathan J 


“In one corner of the schoolroom generally stood a tall stool, and when the teacher 
was sorely exasperated by an exceptionally stupid blockhead (they call them dumb-bells 
now!) the latter was made to sit on the high stool and wear a tall, cone-shaped, paper 

) the schools, as religion cap having the word “DUNCE” on it, in big letters. 

shat sessions there were In another corner stood the common water pail, and an especially favorea pupil 

one month at Zehadiah (otherwise known as “teacher’s pet”) was often allowed to take the long-handled dipper 

d. The length of time and “pass the water” to the thirsty occupants of the benches. 

ildren in that particular The careless or heedless scholar was sometimes allowed to go out and cut a birch 
switch to be used on his own bare legs, and woe be unto him if he did not bring in 


ie hined the tril one considered suitable for the “reward” he was to receive! Usually a heavy walnut 
UG eae i ferrule, half an inch thick and two or three feet long, was close to the master’s hand 
ally the pupils imbibe but used in extreme cases onl : 
‘ s she spl Ture Se soos 
e good dame as ; Two or three times a year, when other work was not pressing, the Prudential Com- 
e kettle of samp ps mittee looked in on the school to see how matters were progressing. What a fluttering 
ges. When they ee in the dove cote! As they marched majestically into the room the maidens bobbed a 
lullabies 1 quiet iin courtesy, the boys pulled at their forelocks, and the flustered teacher admonished the 
elebrated ancestor; pupils, “Now don’t be excited because the committee have came—haye come, I 


would should say !” 


now ledge rte The class “toed the mark” and recited the multiplicati 

utd long hve * aa e class “toed the mark” and recited the multiplication table, singly and in chorus; 
male teachers °* the persevering but luckless frog that hopped up so many inches and fell back some 

i <3” for the spr fewer inches finally reached the top of the well; the hounds, after superhuman exertions 

pistress overtook the poor hare; the urchins pondered gravely over which was the heavier 
inter months we a pound of feathers or a pound of lead; the spelling class bravely attacked such words 

the Wil « continue as phthisis and Con-stan-ti-no-ple; the smaller members recited some verses about a 

and 80 °° ies wonderful biddy that “laid many eggs to put in cake or fry with bacon,” and many 

5 acall? of them thought that “fry-with-bacon” was some delectable, toothsome compound 
three mod ay! pan they never expected to taste! 

| sua to ste it _ The grown-up class worked out problems on the board, and one of the girls, it 

ey leariDes Is if {bel is said, who was given a long division example, was so upset by a circulating qecrnal 

00 ds o WT nS that she ran out of the door, untied the committee man’s horse from the bridle-post 

n dee steries° vith tbe and drove old Peggy off for a mile or two before her reason returned. 

the @ “quple “They kept a-coming and a-coming, those old threes,” she sobbed, “an’ the old 

a te i ‘ ye oe was all covered with ’em and I couldn’t stop ’em!” 

< Aafe- i AG , y 

pe Or <0 me \0 ut all things come to an end; the ordeal was finally over; the chairma 

it tae atte “committee made a speech, and the trio departed. peor the 
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Did you ever see the Reward Car three by four inches, with a gilt line 


d blue letters on a card some two or t et 5, Nt te ‘ 
aati ee . of the recipient might be written in? Where, oh, where eds aa 
iat the name oO have they, gone is keep company 1 
ding? Yet the pupils who recelvec 
3 mantle-shelf WwW 
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have them anywhere ney? i wou one 
‘ yesteryear” ther things 

snows of yesteryear” and 0 hing ae 

were quite proud of them, and their mothers kept them on the p 


all eallers could see them. - ie rics) in atin a4 
The overgrown boy, who nowadays would Basi? MART ties HE hos : 


b flattered and feted and made much 0 3 Bees 
Sea eomtise he could not read well. He sat usually near Sons ee he 
brighter classmate, who whispered all the hard words as he reache , Le 


the brilliant classmate himself did not know one of the big words, so he whisp 


“skip it.” The big boy stumbled along the 
then read, “Caesar crossed the Rubicon and advan 
for people to whom it was told later to really apprecia 


Sat as of the school year—early in June—the “Last Day’ was celebra ed 
alike by parents and pupils. The huge cast-iron stove was smothered with ferns 
the long stove-pipe wreathed with daisies. The -water-pail was decorated with 
grasses and “laylocks,” the schoolroom was 1n holiday attire, and the children, dres 


in their best, were put through their paces in the various studies, and every last | 
of them had “a piece to speak.” “The Burial of Moses,” “The Charge of the Li 
Brigade,” and “Horatius at the Bridge,” were usually among the favorites, and 
story has often been told that one prodigy asked so realistically the question, “W. 
sought they thus afar?” that an embarrassed youngster in the front seat, to whom 
question seemed to be addressed, wriggled her toes and answered, “I dunno.” Th 
or four of the braver girls sang a chorus or two—mostly off the key—the voice of tk 
soprano leader cracked on the last high note, and the last day of the school ye 
was ended and silence reigned in the little, old, red schoolhouse until the next term bega : 
Unfortunately, the modern “plays” depicting “an old-fashioned school” pie ire 
a wild orgy of spit-ball throwing, putting red pepper on hot stoves, placing a frog 
snake in the teacher’s desk, or rolling a new master in a snowdrift. Young America, ~ 
viewing it, gets the idea that those were the chief occupations and diversions of pupils 
of long ago. While, of course, such incidents did occasionally happen, they were 
and many youths made their way from “the little old red schoolhouse” to 
and fortune. 

__ Often the “student-teacher” or the “school mistress” proved an inspiration to 
bitious youngsters and helped them make a name for themselves in the particular line 
yore zo mich Heys ob pest fitted. Then, as now, school life was taken seriously ] “ 

ose who really wished to learn, and ways were foun i ae 
scholars to carry out their ambitious ane mere HS HOE 8. Rony 

The first Methuen schoolhouse was built in 1735 - the && : be 
was a building some twenty feet square. For Hae es "it a ak TORS ace 
of the year, the children being taught in private houses as befor ee par 

un bach: wes town was divided into seven distri i 4 
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Pn eee coe “thittycoaande “SeGOns raison was let out to the lowest bidder and the | 
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In 1800 it was three hundred dollars per 
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BE acle : ~~ 4s honors in higher education or o wrth: fom oe 
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was taught for a while by Hannah Griffin, who had been educated at Bradford Academy 
and who, later, married Justus Jones, father of the late Chief of Police Amos Jones, 
and of Mrs. Myra Closson, who is now living with her daughter, Mrs. Laura Whiton, in 
the old Jones homestead close by the corner of Lowell and Forest streets. 

This little old, red schoolhouse was across Hill street from the old tavern where the 
stagecoach used to stop for the noon hour, and the coach horses used to be let loose to 
drink, just above there, at the spring by the side of the road, at Dennison’s, later called 
Bartlett’s Brook. 

In another schoolhouse, nearer Dracut, the school was taught by Sally Griffin, a 
eousin of Hannah’s, and her classmate at Bradford Academy. 

Sally was paid one dollar a week for her salary ‘‘because she was extra smart,” 
say the records, while other women teachers at that time received only seventy-five 
cents a week. 

Altogether, the Griffin family has given the world several “schoolmarms.” Sally 
Flint, who married Joseph Griffin, was a teacher before she married; her daughter, Sally 
Flint Griffin, mentioned on other pages, taught in Methuen, and two of her grand- 
daughters are now teaching. Sally’s sister, Elmina Jane Griffin, taught in Lowell before 
her marriage to her cousin, Charles Griffin, and their daughter Ella Griffin Page Weeks, 
before her first marriage, taught in the little old red schoolhouse in Methuen. Maria 
Griffin, daughter of Sally’s brother, Joseph, taught in Lowell, and Hannah Griffin, Sally’s 
cousin, taught in Methuen before her marriage to Justus Jones. Justin Griffin’s 
daughter, Alma, taught several terms in a Dracut school. No doubt there were others on 
the “side lines,” but all the above except Maria Griffin lived and taught in the West Knd 
or over the line in Dracut. 


SALLY GRIFFIN’S DIARY 


This is an exact copy of an extract from the diary of Sally Flint Griffin, written 
over one hundred years ago. 

“Monday. Commenced my school. Find there is a duty to be discharged which I 
fear will be neglected at times, or performed in a cold and lifeless manner. Oh that I 
might have strength to perform my duty in all respects! 

“Tuesday. This afternoon felt more comfortable in my mind than I have for some 
time past, but as I have so often made resolutions and broken them I must be constrained 
to think I have made them on my own strength. Called on Cousin Hannah. Found my- 
self influenced by her levity in a small degree so that I passed a joke, which has since 
caused me much uneasiness. Cousin proposed a meeting of the young people at her 
house Wednesday evening for the purpose of singing. Hope it may be profitable and 
lead our minds to higher things. 

“Saturday. Passed the afternoon visiting friends. Hope I committed no sin, at least 
no known sin. Found much in my school to converse with scholars on the subject of 
religion. Some were affected, but alas, what are impressions on such young minds! They 
are as the morning cloud and early dew that soon pass away!” 


THE FAMILY DOCTOR 


In one of the old letters to Sally while at Bradford Academy her mother alludes to 
a Dr. Kittredge, who lived in Andover and was apparently the family doctor for the 
people living on the Lowell road. 

In those days the doctor ranked next, and perhaps above, the “meenister” with 
some of the people. He it was who usually assisted at their entrance into the world and 
looked after their physical ailments in their journey through life, while the minister had 
charge of their spiritual welfare and aided them when they “exited” from their 
earthly career. 

Dr. Kittredge rode, of course, on horseback, with his medicines in his saddle-bags 
and no weather was too stormy and no road too difficult for him to travel when called 
upon. He was always at their beck and eall. 

He knew the parents and he knew the grandparents of most of his patients, as he 
would say, “root and branch.” He knew what tendencies the family had inherited as to 
both body and soul. He counseled, warned, persuaded, and advised members of these 
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ed to talk over with their parents. He was 


. dar 
d never have > and many times watched all night in 


a ters they woul 
families on matters Se qHORatt dewy eve,’ 


often “on the job” from “ear 
ejoriicaligas best, and certainly was more or ] 
doctor’s work was not easy at the best, s me r less 
CH BIS Be halt of long distances to travel and many unpaid-for visits, not to 
mention the old Yankee custom of bartering, by paying with whatever commodity the 


Pee aris Tee changed hands, but reckonings were settled with cords of wood, 
bushels of vegetables, and the like, and it was frequently years before the account was 
finally closed. Then there were many pills that were never charged or collected, for no 
physician stayed away, when called, because the family was penniless. 


Many a good man has died k in some time of stress, 


calling especially for his dexterity. eer 
one of the most conscientious and un- 


Our Dr. James Peirce of not so long ago, on L 
, be alive to-day to carry on his work in 


wearying workers, would in all probability be 
Methuen as of yore had he not so exhausted his strength by too strict devotion to the 


profession which so interested him and in which he was so skilled. 
Dr. George Woodbury of Methuen, a doctor in the Civil War, carried on his work 


amongst us at an age when most other men would have retired, thinking they had done 


all that duty required of them. 
As long as he was able he persisted in answering all demands made of him, thinking 


he was especially needed the more because of the untimely death of his brother-townsman 
and practitioner, Dr. Peirce. 
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EARLY GRAVES LOCATED ON FARMS 


When the West End was first settled, and for many years after, there was n i 
he V : o burial 
place set aside in this section. It was the custom of families to set off some corner of 
Ce ae mee ee members of that family were laid for their final rest 
t is said that there was a burial place in the yard of the Second Pari h 
what is now Williams’ Hill, Forest Street, and old-timers remember Danae me 
popes: eee but no sign of them can now be found. ges 
the town laid out a cemetery in our West End, Ri itti i 
, Richard 
ponpied gue quarter of an acre for that purpose. It has been eiteeaea Vc tae 
ae a ee own ne Elmwood Cemetery. _The oldest part contains graves of Revolu- 
Gonary, ; iers an those of many old citizens, while the new part has been enlarged 
ae a eat s, onthe Dracut side, by land bought of the late Whittier brothers ; 
small gua of money for ting atte psee by the expenditure of a comparativls 
: - stones and levellin ; y Sok . 
Palas eee and cen? stone wall has been built to aie ere Dene we ce 
an easily Rodaaitis en ERR : ae Roteauas checied atew years ago in 
feope non otthn enc ee » SO 800d, and with the same amount spent for interi 
Ss the whole will make a prepossessing eeeeanies nterior 
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THE WEST END IN THE WARS 


“War, that in 
a moment lays waste the noblest part of the creation.” 


This section has, from the ti 
; ’ 1e time of th Nieat 
the wars in which our country has been ee seivement, taken an active part inal 
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numbered 
James Mallon headed the list, 


Whittiers, and seven other “loyal citizens.’ 


April, 1776, and were *n the thickest of the fight at Bunker Hill. 
that the roar of artillery could be plainly heard in Methuen 


the first call of their country. 


commands and the beat of the drum, 
the arts of war and formed a company 
particular commanding officer.” 





that may appear to be con- 


Constitutional Rights and Liberties,—and to devise and prosecute the most 
eute mesures—to retrieve our valuable Privileges.” This committee, 
fifteen, and several of them lived in the West End. Stephen Barker and 
with Bodwell, Jones, Cutting Marsh, Swan and the 
b] 

thuen on the 19th of 
There is a tradition 


during the battle on the 19th. 
156 were in arms at 


State House Records give the names of those who went from Me 


In 1776, by census, Methuen had 252 poll-tax payers; of these, 


For some months before that, the West End had echoed to the sound of military 
for Captain James Mallon drilled his neighbors 1n 


that marehed to Concord, ‘but never joined any 


Joseph Griffin and William McCleary were from our 
own particular district, and Major Sam Bodwell had on his payroll the names 0 


several men who dwelt in the West End, “Stephen Barker, James Messer, Whittier, 
Tyler, Cole, Clark, Ladd, and Richardson.” 

Most of these soldiers are buried in Elmwood Cemetery and their names are sup- 
posed to be on the stone that the D. A. R. erected there to the memory of the patriots 
who lived in this part of the town. There are some omissions, however, and some first 
names unknown, because their slate tombstones have long since disappeared and it was 
difficult to trace them all. 

In the Civil War, too, many of our “river road” 
and several of them fell on the battle field. 


natives responded to Lincoln’s call, 


“Sleep, soldiers! Still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing, 

The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 
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OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES 


The chief occupation of the settlers in most of the New England colonies was 
farming. The West End was no exception to this rule. Even the ministers who, on 
“donation days” received much of their stipend in the shape of barrels of potatoes and 
apples, pumpkins, “and sich,” usually raised enough “oreen stuff’ for their own 
family use. i 

There was little option in the choice of employment in this locality in the early days. 

There were two ferries, one, Bodwell’s, located at a safe distance above the natural 
falls, near the present pumping station and but a short distance below our eastern 
boundary, and the other, Harris’, afterwards “Richardson’s” Ferry, near our extreme 
western border, close to the Dracut line. Their task was not so lucrative or so confining 
but what the tenders also worked little farms. 

There was a small grist mill on the brook now known as Bartlett’s at a point to the 
right of the bridge on North Lowell Street, where there were small, natural falls, and the 
proprietor ground grain for the inhabitants of the West End, but that was in his spare 
time, for he, too, “pursued agriculture.” 

Some of the men were rafters, who floated logs down the river from points in New 
Hampshire to Newburyport where they were made into lumber for ship building. 

This rafting was done in late winter or spring after the ice had come down out of 
the lakes above, or late in the fall, and that occupation left the summer months free for 
ge pe pose and vegetables. 

ach and every man was a carpenter, although some of them were mor ofici 
than others in “hitting the wrong nail,’ but when a house, or barn, or puildine aan 


—.sert was to be erected, all the men in the vicinity got together and did their part in the 


a , z ‘ . 
Then each returned “to his bees and cows.” 
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THE TRAVELLING SHOEMAKER , a 
head of a family made shoes for all his household, as time — 


y first each r 
Although at d be found especia 


1 and last. Th 
went on Sore man UE vanes ey me sae he travelled ae 
rare such work oy ’ ats oA 
as ae “e eat stopping long enough at each home ve mae a par os feces 
hs ber of the family. These shoes were made so well and of such good stoe tha | 
Sy ica until the shoemaker made his rounds again. Meanwhile 


ir lasted its owner a year, ) 
He tbo Say ak little home, and in the summer tilled his small patch of vegetables. 


~s 


THE FAMILY BARBER , 
It was a great day—for everyone but father—when the time came for the head o 


the family to play the role of barber to the young members of the household. In othe 5 
words, the day the children were all given their annual hair cut. a 
When the spring had really arrived, and the March winds ceased to blow, a pleasan a 
day was selected for the event. A cloth was spread on the kitchen floor, a chair placed in — 
the middle, and one after another the boys and girls sat down in front of their father who | 
held the family shears in one hand and one of mother’s big “chiny” bowls in the other. 

The bowl was deftly clapped on the head of the seated child, and snip, snip, went th 
shears as they cut the locks, sparse or plentiful, dark or fair, curly or straight, th 
showed outside the china head covering. | 

Sometimes mother surreptitiously sequestered one of “Waitstill’s” baby curls to ] 
laid away in some big book, usually the family Bible. Ofttimes, perhaps, she sighed as — 
her eldest son, “Doomuch,” emerged from the ordeal with close-clipped raven locks, — 
looking, even to her partial eyes, almost as picturesque as a singed rabbit. But the _ 
gleaming shears ruthlessly worked away until the last head was shorn of its crowning — 
give and ears heaved a sigh of relief and thankfulness as the ordeal was over for 
a twelvemonth! Bx 

In these early days the men cut the fuel and lumber, were their own butchers, — 
ea repair workers (of course there was no plumbing of any sort) and ofttimes — 

ey were their own blacksmiths, for the nearest forge was miles away. : 

The women did the housework, spinning, weaving, tailoring, dressmaking, made the 
eandles and Soap, tried out the lard, salted down the pork, and did other tasks too 
numerous to mention. Many a housewife never left her home except to go to church, — 
attend a funeral, or join several of her neighbors in a “backvard bye ‘maki Dp 

” *14° ° J 5) a 

‘in the open. The quilting, husking, and apple paring hea : par # . making soap 
many years later. Each family was practically a communife eens zs a send eae 
its own members for supplies and necessities. » ON a 
ay 


SHOPS OF THE WEST END 


a BS 
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chapter reminds me of story, f 
The one set up by Tae ere Were no shops in the West End of long ago. — 
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1 The “one horse shay ” that travelled many a mile over the West End Roads, now owned by Mr. Sparks. 
Vig 2 Mrs. Caroline Griffin Merrill’s wedding gown, ( “made over,” ) worn by her granddaughter. 3 A 
ih! ‘ Pack Pedler of the late1700’s. 4 The Merrill Elms - (Bragdon Farm.) {\ 
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st PACK PEDDLER ae 
Bay F nae made his appearance and you can imagine hoy 
aah the home-bound females of the river road! Bs 
Hees schoolmaster, a college boy, “who doffed at ease 
yon town to town,” and the first pack peddlers we 


. to earn money for their 

heir vacations, or spare time, ae 

generally ety men ee Seas to which they pare Fe ee pl werem 
oii balkative entertaining fellows who could adapt themse:ves: 10 Wie Cas 

Sniee of the people with whom they mingled. _ by amusing the home circle wi 
Dei eddler paid for his food and lodgmg by amiss lling the late 

any & at lavine the violin (if music was permitted), or tellmg the latest 

songs, story-telling, playing —and sometimes the gossip. Better still, h 


ill he travelled through 3 ; : 
He a ae inde settlements news of the outside world, and of happenings 3 


“38 = ay. . ; 
ree ke aaa aie Site that he followed two or three times a season, the — 


imes depending on its length. He often carried messages and small pack : 
eke ona members of fae living some distance from each other but au 4 
1 customers ol his. : : 
eee aaa Senne consisted at first of necessary articles, such as needles, for 
sewing or knitting, thread, materials for samplers, shears for the mother’s use and — 
sharp jackknives for the farmers, to whom it was a more indispensable tool in those d 
than it is to the small boy of our times. Pe : 
From time to time he added to his stock such commodities as were called for b; : 
the housekeepers on his particular course. It was a long time, however, before he 
carried anything but useful and necessary goods, as the early settlers had little money to 
spend and less time to use any “gimeracks.” After a while there evolved a system of 
bartering: or exchanging of goods for some heirloom the prospective customer owned | 
was tired of or willing to give up for something newer and (to them) more desirable. __ 
With this method of dealing came peddlers of a somewhat different personnel, men 
who had found out that there were bargains to be had from people who had no idea of | 
the value of their long-owned possessions and would “swap” them for flimsy laces, che 
jewelry, and other goods of the same kind. ee 
I know you would never guess the most captivating and popular yet useful “best 
seller” in the peddler’s pack! It was patterns for patchwork quilts! Some of the good 
housewives surprised the other members of the family with unexpected artistic ability, 
and evolved patterns that travelled up and down not only the river road but the whole 
length of New England. e 
_ Once in a while a peddler “swapped” one pattern for another, sometimes he con: 
erence ee to Tae for his lodging. In certain localities he always sold them, but how- 
cially ate Pine : eeomnated Huey stimulated a demand for other wares he carried, espe- 
a are ree an yey made him a welcome visitor all along the line. ae 
be lesterne AeA. issued by the town fathers fifteen days before the Battle 
manntachinastonres erfluit among other things, “not to buy or purchase any British: 
and that you will SIGRE, crs a ER pemtammics oe sama 
ose persons who travel as peddlers to 


introduce British goods.” So in those tr rear d 
mii ceteniee ee Ae a Bai cs years there were few pack peddlers, ang 


The next style of peddler came on horseback with w 


then as roads improved the : 
y cam 
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€ frst on r i : 4 
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ae pan Gibralters” for the children. A group of % — 
Rep © gather there in their spare time, helping them- “4 
Y fancied, without a thought of payment, and making — i 


In these early ba a 
ightedly he was welco 
aris oak Whittier tells of 
student’s gown to peddle wares 


ares packed in saddle-bags; 
Wagon f all came that typically New 
with his horse and eart decked within and without — 


wooden ware. To-day, he too is seen no more. Hem 
March of Progress. : 
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There was a loft upstairs, and Enoch, who was a great mimic, Penile waka 
there and, when the boys gathered outside the shop, he would ee a aeeeee ue 
to scare them away. They were not easily frightened, and besides they were not long in 
colving the mystery of the dog that barked but could never be seen. 

After a short time the store was moved up the street to the east of Enoch’s house, 
not far from Hill street, but it did not prove a paying investment and the owner closed 
it, Thus vanished the first shop of the West End, and for many years there were 


no others. 
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HEROIC PILGRIM MOTHERS 


“Now thank God for the women 

Who dared the perilous sea 

With our adventurous ancestors 

To bear them company! 

Thank God for the brave women 

Of a hard two hundred years! 

Have they not earned a nation’s trust 
Through sacrifice and tears?” 
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HEROIC PILGRIM MOTHERS 


“We hear a lot about the Pilgrim Fathers,” writes an author, “but very little about 
the Pilgrim Mothers,” and if you look over the old records you will find that is the truth. 

The men have been featured in song and story; the State volumes are full of their 
deeds of valor, their records as pioneers, as churchmen, as soldiers, as statesmen, or as 
serving their native places as town officials, but seldom does a woman’s name appear 
upon the pages of history. Of course, there is the incomparable Hannah Dustin. and the 
“queenly beauty,” Mehitable, but that is all. Two, among so many honored men of the 
pioneer days! 

The reason probably is, that the early settlers in the colonies believed in keeping 
women in what they called “their proper sphere.” Like the German Emperor, they 
thought that “Kinder, Kirsche, and Kuchen”’ (children, church, and cooking), should take 
up all their time and they should never think of meddling in other affairs. 


For many years in the colonies girls were not taught in the schools anything but 
reading and writing, and that was so they could sien deeds or wills. It was not until the 
middle 1800’s (1846) that a woman is mentioned in the Methuen church records. Then 
Joseph and Anne Griffin were appointed a committee “to see about ehureh furnishings,” 
and later were appointed on other committees. 


Before that time, if there was any special occasion, such as town meeting, or one of 
reneral interest calling the men together to discuss affairs of state, the women were sup- 
posed to stay quietly at home out of the way. The saying about children was that they 
“should be seen and not heard,” but they went one better for the women and said they 
“should neither be seen nor heard.” 


If any daring female had ventured to appear at a town meeting, or stand up in 
church meetings to put in a word or suggestion, she would most likely have landed on 
the ducking stool, then and there, and been doused thoroughly until she was speechless 
and had learned she was to remain that way, in public. 


If she married, she had her home and children to look after; if she did not marry, 
she usually lived with a married brother or sister and became the unpaid drudge in that 
household. Rather different from the many occupations open to all to-day, regard- 
less of sex! 


DOMESTICITY ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


The problems that pioneer women had to solve were many and complicated. Some 
mothers find it hard to do the housework for a family of two or three even with all the 
household helps provided in this generation. How would they have managed one hundred 
years ago with a dozen to feed and clothe and no mechanical devices to lessen their labor? 

The average early American family had often twelve to fifteen children, while all 
work was done by hand and each household formed a little community, depending on it- 
self for food, clothing, medicine, and all other needs. 

The mails were uncertain, there were no railroads, telephones, electric lights or 
appliances, no automobiles—not to mention air-planes—, no radio. People had to travel 
on horseback or with ox teams, yet in spite of all that, perhaps because of the lack of 
help and conveniences, the children with few of the advantages of the spoiled youth of 
our own time grew up to be healthful, happy men and women and useful citizens, many 
of them making their mark in the world. : : 

; The stores were few and far between. Those to be found were general stores with 
only 2 a0 ee pee eee no Tee, NBO OF vaens Carls to make the rounds. 
salted mackerel, two or three salt sodfieh in y , ThE ‘ ‘i aa sometimes 2-10 of 
salt pork while a rist. mill not fay ; eal: at the A = pete and a” barrel of 
for mush, johnny ee - Ind; ar away ground the corn for the yellow meal used 

J y cake, or Indian pudding. 
ei; Somes two neighbors would each raise a pig; one would butcher at Thanks- 
ee time, and the hams and shoulders were smoked, the bacon eured, the head made 
i a, ee ca ene te rest of the animal divided between the two families and 
rozen until used. 
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Sometimes on ozen and used as needed, a little at a time, 
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trouble. : 
Senate the women raised certain herbs, 


and a child or an older person when sick wo 


sweetened with a little mo aSets. ‘nt for colic, sage for the nerves, dandelion root bitters 


There was the herb pepperm1 led with hops for toothache. My, what concoctions 


6 19 's,? and a bag fil , E 
oF Leila ge and eae could devise! Yet it was very seldom they 


tient. scm : 
aS Aa fall three or four women often got together and, lighting a big fire 


i hung over it, on a pole supported by two crotched sticks, an enormous 
ie ane thay filled with the. materials for making soft soap. Sometimes they 
combined forces and made a supply of candles from fragrant bayberry or the much 
less fragrant tallow. In their spare moments they knitted stockings or mittens and did 
the mending. 

If these colonial mothers did not receive any medals or honors or even honorable 
mention in the State archives, don’t you think they deserved a niche in the 
Hall of Fame? 

On Saturdays the big brick oven was heated and filled with brown and white 
bread, pumpkin and mince pies, Indian pudding and other like dainties. The mince 
meat was mixed in a wooden bowl holding almost as much as a good-sized wash-boiler, 
and the apple and barberry sauce, sweetened with molasses, was cooked in a kettle 
holding about the same amount. 

A pan-dowdy was made in a deep dish or pan and steamed for hours until the 
apples were a rich dark brown. Our pioneer mothers certainly could cook! 


or knew just where to find wild ones, 
uld be dosed with “yarb tea,” perhaps 
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WEAVING ONE OF THE MANY TASKS 


Besides all the cooking, washing, scrubbing and mending, there were clothes to be 
made for the whole family. 

_ The yarn for the cloth was first spun, then dyed either a butternut brown from 
oilnut shells, or a reddish brown from the sumae buds. The bed linen had to be 
woven, as well as the table linen, before it was made up for use. The babies 
had toe fed, np the sone children looked after between whiles. 

ene Was the cow to be milked, the cream to be churned in a tall wooden churn 
ae seep Bored up and down, and cheese made from the surplus milk. Talk of 

saints and martyrs, if you will—the colonial mothers were ‘“a lap ahead” 


of them all! 
pe aE eR Ine 
SOME WEST END WOMEN OF OVER ONE HUN 


aes ABIGATL CURRIE 
Abigail Currier was a plucky and “ ae 


neighborhood in the middle 1700's, 
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In May, 17§6, Abigail married Joseph Griffin, and went to live in what was known 
later as the Rebecca Griffin house. This house had been built on the site of a log cabin, 
the home of the earlier Griffins, and is stul standing. 

A young lady’s wedding outfit was incomplete in those days if it did not comprise 
a wool and a linen wheel and a big brass kettle. It was necessary, too, mm order 
to be considered competent to take charge of a home that she should be skilled 
in using all these articles, besides being able to milk a cow! 

Abigail and Joseph had nine children, and all of them were christened from the 
big punch bowl before mentioned. Nabby lived to be ninety-three years old. Her 
husband died at the age of ninety-five, and a daughter, Rebecca, never married, but 
lived on in the old homestead until her death at the age of eighty-nine. 


SALLY GRIFFIN 


Sally Griffin, the same Sally mentioned before, lived on the old homestead with 
her parents, one sister, and several stalwart brothers. They were so big and “hulking,” 
as she jokingly called them, that she looked all the tinier beside them. 

Sally’s father, Captain Griffin, was engaged in the logging business, buying logs 
in New Hampshire and other places up river, and having them rafted down the 
Merrimack to Newburyport at certain times of the year. While he made a good 
living for his large family, money was never very plentiful. 

Sally was determined to go to Bradford Academy, and although all the rest of 
the family were willing and anxious that she should go, where was the money to 
come from? 

Down by the river were several shaghark trees that in the fall were loaded with 
nuts. It was the rule in the family that the one who got down there first in the 
morning should have all the nuts the frost had loosened in the night. These were 
brought up to the house and spread on the attic floor to dry, and when opportunity 
offered, they were sent by the rafters to Newburyport, where they sold readily. 

Sally tried hard to make her share a big one, but the pile did not grow as fast 
as she wished. 


THE SORT OF DETERMINATION THAT MUST WIN 


One cold, frosty morning, hearing a step on the stairs, one of her brothers 
went down to investigate. It was Sally, and though it was scarcely light she took a 
basket and started off towards the river, her brother following. 

Reaching the nut trees, Sally climbed one of the tallest, and shook and beat down 
all the nuts she could. Then she slid to the ground, filled her basket, went back to the 
house, put her nuts away, and went back to bed. 

She passed right by her brother, but though her eyes were open she did not see him. 
She was so anxious to get a goodly quantity of nuts that she had walked in her sleep! 

Her brothers, seeing how determined she was to obtain money for her education, 
made a special effort, pooled their issues, and sent her to Bradford. 


This is a copy of a letter sent by Sally at Bradford Academy to her brother J oseph: 
“My dear, dear Brother :— 


“T shall make dependence on your coming to Bradford on Independence Day. 
I should like to have Abiah Messer and Ruth come if convenient. I hope you will not 
disappoint me this time. 

“IT wish you could persuade Mother to send me money enough to get a crepe gown 
which would not be less than seven dollars. In case you should procure any, please to 
forward it to me as soon as possible on account of my getting it made. 

“Tell my dear Mother I have not forgotten her, though I am denied the privilege 
of seeing her.... é 

“With the same words with which I address you, I would address all the family 
and all my acquaintances. I must bid you adieu for it is late. 

“Your sister Sally. 

“P. S. Cousin Hannah and Sally Tyler are both well and we are much together 

If you can get the money please to send it at once. Sally.” 
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TEACHING IN A COUNTRY SCHOOL. 


After her course at Bradford, Sally came home and taught, not in the nearest 
school—the little red schoolhouse—but one farther away towards Dracut. 

On her long walks to and from school she had two adventures she mentions in 
her diary. One was in late October when she had been delayed and was walking 
-apidly homeward. 
poe a slight noise behind her she looked around and saw a black and 
white “pussy,” with a family of four little ones trotting along quite close to her heels. 

Born and bred in the country, she knew that the black “pussy” with the broad 
white stripe down its back was not a household pet, and was not to be meddled with. 
She kept on walking quietly so as not to frighten the four-footed family, and finally 
they reached their destination and turned off the road into a thicket at one side. 

Another adventure came near being a dangerous one. One early spring day 
Sally was later than usual on her homeward journey, and when she reached a part 
of the road that was bordered with woods on either side she heard an animal of some 
sort walking along nearly opposite her in the bushy growth at the side of the path. 
If she stopped, the footsteps stopped; if she went on, so did her fellow-traveller. 
From the glimpses she caught of it, the animal seemed to be of quite good size. 

The mysterious “stalker” seemed so stealthy and menacing that she began to be 
frightened and it seemed as if she would never reach home. At last she got to the 
house and almost fell into the kitchen in her excitement. She managed to tell her 
story, although she was nearly breathless, and her brothers took guns and started out 
to investigate. In a short time they returned with a well-grown wildeat! It was 
thin and gaunt. Evidently hunger had driven it down from the New Hampshire 
woods to the river. The boys had shot it, and they dressed its hide and made a 
warm rug for their sister’s room. 


Copy or 4 Lerrer Miss Sauity Fuint Grirrin Wrote To Her BrorHer JOSEPH 
IN MErHUEN 


“Bradford Academy, June 5, 1820. 
“My dear, dear Brother :— 


“T am very sorry we missed each other on Saturday, but thus blind Providence 
would have it. It was with much ado that I composed myself after I heard you 
called at my boarding house on Saturday. 

“For about two hours I wept without restraint, charging myself with foolishness 
for attempting to go to meet you, considered myself without a friend, banished 
and forsaken! 

“But I was constrained to suppress my passions or I should have been almost 
in despair. 

“ ‘Orgel Fate!’ cried I. ‘Fortune which once smiled around me has turned her 
head and all things go against me!’ 

“Thus I suffered my passions to get the upper hand of me, giving way to every 
little thought that entered my mind, till I bethought me as it were I heard a voice, 
still and small, saying, ‘Why this mourning for the absence of a friend perhaps 
only for a few days? What will be your sensations on the Great and Terrible Day 
of Judgment when you may be separated forever!’ 

“IT sincerely hope, my dear Brother, you will not neglect preparing for the 
future till it shall be forever too late. 

“I wish you would write to me. You promised when I was home last. JI don’t 
know but you have forgotten it. 


“Please accept this from “Your unworthy sister, Sally.” 


The following is an extract from Sally’s diary :— 


_ Sunday. Being informed there was to be a meeting about three miles from here 
in the Dracut Meeting House I started to go, but when I arrived | found it was a 


misrepresentation, the meeting was to be held one Sabbath later. Awful mistake! 
I almost promised myself never to go to meeting anywhere but our own meeting. J Taee 
exposed myself to the ridicule of the world and set a bad example coming home 
on the Sabbath with the eyes of the world upon me! 
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a mile to visit a beloved friend and found 


ismis d walked é 
apa en ee oe nduat will not influence her in any degree to be 
ught to cheer her up. I feel my responsibility and hope 


have formed an inviolable friendship. 





1 The Forest Street Church. 2 The T 
See nS e Tyler Street Church. 3 Sally’s School moved down to the Lowell 
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“SETTIN’ BY” 


(“One hundred years ago, in certain parts of New England, “settin’ by’? was 


synonymous with ‘‘courtin’.”’) 


Winter winds a’howlin’, colder’n Greenland, too, 
Ten-foot drifts a’pilin’—don’t care ef they do, 
Four-foot logs a’sendin’ sparks up to the sky, 
On the high-backed settle we are settin’ by. 


Pussy’s on the hearth rug, Bruno lyin’ near, 

Old folks loudly snorin’—what is there to fear? 
Sally’s busy knittin’, mischief in her eye-— 

Do I darst to kiss her?—we are settin’ by. 


Redder’n Bald’n apples Sally’s cheeks aglow, 
Sweeter’n any honey, lips to kiss, I know! 
Movin’ little nearer, guess Ill have a try, 
What’s the use o’ waitin’—we are settin’ by. 


Ball o’ yarn all tangled lyin’ on the mat, 
Stitches dropped in knittin’—must a ben the cat! 
In a settle corner—this you can’t deny— 

Two e’n set where one can—if they’re settin’ by. 


With the June-blown posies Sally’ll be my wife, 
Good old Parson Downer’ll tie us fast for life, 
Till we’re bent ’n’ wrinkled, till the day we die, 
We will love each other as when settin’ by. ‘ 


—MINNA B. NOYES. 
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REBECCA GRIFFIN 4 
oseph and Abigal (Currier) was born and died 
] that is still standing, though nearly two pee years old 
; ‘] ise : coat oe z : 

iene ahha hill just west of the junction of Lowell and N orth ene reel a 
at the eae nae wears she “lived, moved, and had her being” in the West End, 
Neen yen ; and downs of the little community. 3 
sharing the ups an M. (the word “spinster” was then used only in legal documents, 
Rebecca was an O. 3 a nknown), and perhaps that was why she had so much 
ne Oe mie vat 2 If she had married and had the then average family 
time to help out other p ae E she would have spent most of her waking and sleeping 
of from) six.l0 “sixteen a ae did in those days—but being “footloose and free” 
po CONE ae arent ther people, and her neighbors, when in trouble 
he had some spare time to devote to other people, Spars: a 
Petit as. P ‘ht her out for the help and sympathy they were sure of receiving, __ 
or affliction, Soe ted dvice, Fairfield White or Rebecca Griffin was consulted, and 
if React: aa ae ot always followed, another viewpoint of the subject under 

e counsel giv a 3 
Aten was gained, sometimes not at all like the original outlook. a 
oe 7 I ini bjects, and when she “put her foot down 
Rebecca had decided opinions on some subjects, vn! 
about some topics her neighbors were discussing the house was not the only object 
that shook! Her intimates learned what subjects were “taboo” and you may be ‘sure 
they side-stepped to avoid argument. ; 7 
2 Even the on allowed that Rebecca “had a fine mind,” and that was high praise 
in an era when the masculine contingent of any district was supposed to contain 
the only denizens not wooden headed! a 
e “Aunt Becky” was her usual title for two reasons. The first was, that probably 
half the settlers up and down the river road were Griffins and consequently rela 

while the others found it easier to fall into line and use the same cognomen. 4 
Besides her housework and position as adviser and counsellor on oceasions, 
she “did dressmaking.” It was just in the betwixt and between times in dressmaking 
and tailoring, for the old custom that mothers had followed for years was falling 

into disuse, fortunately, (that of laying the son and heir on the homespun eloth for 


Rebecea, the youngest child of J 


new suit and then, with a piece of charcoal, drawing a line around him to get the 
outline), and the tissue-paper patterns or wire dress-forms of to-day had not arrived. 
Therefore, being gifted in that line, Rebecca, as tailoress and dressmaker, had thi 
her own way. <= 
Many a good dame who was perfectly competent to eut and fit her own gown 





would serimp on her household expenses for weeks to get money enough to prey. 
on Miss Griffin to make her a dress or a mantle and thereby give the aforesaid dame a 
chance to preen and view herself in the full length mirror owned by the garment maker. 
This mirror, with its wide gilt frame, occupied a place of honor in the fitting room, and 
was the only one of its size for miles around, | 3 
Probably Nabby Currier owned it before 

eye for pretty and unusual belongings, 

smashing it I cannot imagine! , 
ieee big eee a ee rea olds blue and white bedspreads 
While she was working at it, as Shen aon ee ica hele : er 
Patria SneNee : 10W which made the most no)<er 


Ninety years in a community ! 

Y x . bd : 
West End inhabitants we shall] never 
of Rebecca Griffin, and to eal] for 

After Rebecea’s death, tl 

: 1e punch bow J rhe : ya 
and: thatthad beens, a rs a wl that Nabby had brought home so carefull r 
Aah enact ee ae | w aptismal font for all the young Griffins, also the china 
age Aas Pit ee various other Possessions, were divided around 
oD A me - I's, ‘ V ay’ b4 4 y Ane ‘ 4 . ’ . , 
chars of nate: “lverta Young Davis had some of the china as her 
' « rc 1 € . 7a y q 
is ae Si ate Clarence Young ave the Proud owners of the 
mencsome old mahogany bureaus. Mrs, Olive Young 

. mirror and a valuable old-time chair, Several of th 
fea set, or pleces of the beautifully erm 
homestead or the wood lot reae 


all 


her daughter, for she had an artist’s 
though how she eyer got it home without 
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1 The old Barker homestead. 2 The new Barker School, 3 The old Ferry house, (Justus Jones home.) 


4 The Richardson-Clark house at the Willows Turnout, 
Elbridge Griffin house, (Burnham Spring Water Farm.) 


5 


The old Barker School, (the first one.) 
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er ay, s of her “chiny set” 
long journeys parls 0 sel” were to { 
«Nabby” never dreamin eee "Prank Mi Cee Oe Mathematios 
in later yeats: tae *f Oregon, “dropped 1 2 Death ; Se Rel nd relatives, His 
Reed College, Port i ‘Jonathan Griffin, an De aes C enecea, and his grand. 
eat-grandfather was ra time near Sawyers Corner in a house burne d 
father was M His father, James oe a now has among his treasured 
few years ag | much travelled set: ot. 4 
possessions some pieces a ae 1700’s the numbers indicate the early roads and 4 
In the little map ° The Indian trail followed the river quite closely | 


: ages. } 
the Le nee nee ceeetines found along the banks, show the paths fea ; ; 
and the arro 


The town ways or eart paths, however, followed rather closely the same 
by savages. 5 “7 the West End. : 
roads or streets ae eed Bodwell’s Ferry, coming by way of Lowell and Ames 

The main Ho Be Syecpine sharply to the north when near the Barker farm, and 
Sie to the north of the present street until it reached what is now 


Se eal bee Following that street for a mile or more it again turned a little 
= Gril making what is called “the old road” to Lowell. 
’ 


Oe 


THE BARKER, GRIFFIN AND MALLON FAMILIES 
Methuen are: Barker, Clark, Dennison, Griffin, Mallon, 


i mes in West ; 
The earliest na -acred farms obtained from the savages who laid 


Each of these families held large, many 


: he land, or b ants. . 
tte Ae eat aadvaione the Merrimack on the south side of the present Lowell 


Street, extending from Glen Forest, or the Barker estate, to the Armory, once belonged 
to the Griffin family. 

The wide strip opposite the Griffin grant and on the north side of the present 
Lowell Street, reaching back to the New Hampshire line, and including the present 
Smith and Williams farms, belonged to the Mallon family. 

Both the Griffins and the Mallons figured in the church, civic, military and clerical 
life of our town in the late 1600’s and in the 1700's. 

On the map, the first houses west of Bodwell’s Ferry, on the present Lowell road 
in the West End, were inhabited by the Barker family, who settled there from Andover. 
There are no records of the members of the family who lived in the dwellings located 
on the section now called Glen Forest, but Stephen Barker was a prominent man in 
town affairs, and figured especially in the early town meetings. His grant of land 
reached from what is now the center of the town through to Haverhill Street, and all 
his descendants, Stephen the second, and Stephen the third, lived on the site of 

the new house,” the present Barker estate at the corner of Haverhill and 
Woodland streets. 
é The old homestead, over two hundred years old, still stands, sturdy and straight, 
Pa aed as first built, some rods east of its first site, as it was moved almost 
years ago to make room for the “Barker Cottage,” now inhabited by 


Miss Ella Barker, a direct descenda : 
’ nt of As 5 2 . a roe y o 
moderator for twenty years. the first Stephen. His son was town meeting 


ce 


THE BARKER FAMILY TREASURES 
By Minna B. Noynss 


r seen ‘anhj € 
a seraphine? No, not a seraPHIM, with round moon face 


proutin . i 
seraPHINE one the cars or from the back of the neck, but 4 


It is a . 
and it requires the eqn ened, musical instrument with a keyboard of five octaves 
from it. The smal] wee pepe of one’s hands and feet to call forth sweet melody 
but it was amply teas oe be quite insufficient to hold the sheet music of to-day 
the only kind in fashion. * the hymn books of long, long ago, when sacred musi¢ was 


Have you eve 
and wings § 


1S particular , ; 
l seraphir sh; 
the Barker attic and oeates ° nish your attention is called, was packed away rf 
1 tor years. It is now many years since il was brough 
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hundred years old. It has been polished and 
to light, so it 1s probably about ae will give forth melodious tones—if one knows 


‘ion and now 1 
put in working condition : 


how to manipulate 1 wed from its owner by a neighbor who answered the 
This long; heavy gun Was ny did he fight bravely at Lexington, but he followed the 
on See an almost to Boston, so we may believe that the old gun “spoke” to 
retreating Br é 
more than one of the enerty: d been made over from a flint-lock, and, 
that the gun had bee . and, 
, ake sper Seaats the Revolution by many years. It is so heavy that an 
if that is so, ee of to-day would need both hands to lift it. It could have been 
A ce ae to “pack” this gun the many miles to Lexington and return, to say 
nothing of loading and firing it. 
The old cartridge box that wen 


i _ The block 
eens Poa ie could be fastened to the belt or slung over the shoulder. E 


horn is a real horn, polished on the outside and made smooth within. 

It aes Bee like the cartridge box, is adapted for slinging over the shoulder. 7 
The French rapier in the picture was brought home after the Revolution. 

It may have been picked up on some battlefield, or 1t may have been a friendly gift 
from one of our French allies. There seems to be no definite story concerning it. 


As for the fireplace, the andirons are hand wrought and very old, and here 
=; a “baker” of Eat times. Notice the very long handle to the toaster. That 
was necessary in order that one might toast the bread over the open fire and not toas ; 
one’s face and hands at the same time. BY 

Behind the toaster is a long-handled shovel used to put the food into th 


brick oven and to take it out when done without burning one’s hands and arms. A 
The warming-pan is reminiscent of frigid winters and the frigid beds, of which 
our modern youth can have no conception. ee, 
Although in later years irreverent youngsters used this warming-pan for a 
corn-popper, there can be no question of its invaluable service to “the outer man” 
in olden times. 
One cannot help wondering if the old warming-pan feels that it was a “step-down’ 
from its high estate to serve the “inner man” with popped corn! ! 


The little flax wheel has come down through several generations, and under the 
window and behind the pussy cat in the picture is another useful heirloom—a big ™ 
chopping-bowl, used when making mincemeat. The bowl is almost as large round as 
a bushel basket and would hold nearly a boilerful of “material.” * 

The chair is an heirloom also, and on the mantel are candlesticks in the styles of 
different periods, together with the earliest type of oil lamps. Some of the latter 


have the beautiful, swaying, iridescent prisms that we children always admired. As a 
modern touch, there is a gas light, for “general utility.” ; 


t with it is a block of wood with holes made in it 
is covered with leather and straps of leather are 
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te: ee sp eapenne articles and many more are the property of Miss Ella Barker 
ey an a i oe them are kept in a little white shop with a green door, but 
used for aes e house. Many years ago it was a shoe shop, but it had not been | 

a very long time when Miss Barker decided to fit it up as a suitable place” 


for a part of her collection. ; pie 
heavy schon. ‘The door still has its large hand-wrought lock with a 
fae ee than six inches long. Miss Barker has been offered twenty-five dollars: 


To retain a . ag 
S$ T a e a, 

workman used to sit, cae ee Eee tne vshoemaker's pench(a ae 
. made nf. 0E eft in its ya wi ds 

and polished, but is othe: place by a window. It has been cleaned 


Oa H A wise in its original condition, with the usual fitted places 
On a shelf near by is 

are one hundred links in the chain 

inches long, making the length of 


7 


a Gi ~~ — Md . . : 
a Gunter’s surveying chain and a book on surveying. There” 


and each link is seven and ninety-two one hundredths” 


the chain sixty-six feet, or four rods. This chai” 


was owned by a Bar 
arker ancestor, w | 
than anyone else in this part of Aes d the record of having surveyed more Jand 


On other shelves j 
of days gone by. pee 


" 


sho te 7 s . 5 
P are pewter plates, old books, and many other relics” 
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One old book, dated 1789, is entitled, “Acts and Laws of His Majesty’s Provinces 
from 1692 under William and Mary to 1761 under George IV.” 

Miss Barker had a second room built on to the shop for her brother’s paintings. 

William Barker had gained more than local fame as a landscape painter, and 
but for his untimely death would have won a noteworthy place among our New 
England artists. He excelled especially in woodland scenes, depicting wonderfully 
well the lights and shadows among the pines or under leafy foliage. 

The room in which his paintings now hang has the north side entirely of glass, 
and the lighting is admirably arranged. 

Miss Barker lives in what is still called “the new house,” although it was built 
more than ninety years ago. It was built on the site of “the old house” that, as has 
been stated before, is over two hundred years old, and is still standing near by. Through 
all these years it has been used continuously as a dwelling. 

The “new house” has a beautiful curving stairway, similar to one pictured in a 
recent Transcript, and in the hall is an oil painting of the great-grandson of 
Stephen Barker the First. 


The first Stephen Barker was born in Andover, the son of Richard and 
Joanna Barker. Richard was a proprietor in Andover in 1643, as the Essex County 
records show. Stephen settled in Haverhill, where he was active in securing the 
incorporation of Methuen. 


Miss Barker has five framed commissions given to her ancestors by King or Council. 
Stephen II had one commission from King George II, dated 1743, appointing him 
“Ensign of Foot Company under Captain Joshua Evans.” Stephen III had three 
commissions—the first as Captain of Militia under George III, dated 1762; the 
second, as Justice of the Peace, dated 1772; the third, as Justice of the Peace, granted 
early in 1775 by the King. This last commission has all references to the King neatly 
erossed out and below the original commission is written under the date of 
September 6, 1775, the following statement: “This may certify that this odious 
commission was this day presented to be altered, agreeable to a late act of this 
stile of commission and was altered accordingly.” This commission bears the autograph 
of James Otis. The fifth commission, that of the great-grandson of Stephen I, 
appoints him Justice of the Peace, and is signed by John Hancock. 

At the first town meeting held in Methuen in 1726, Lieutenant Barker was 
chosen moderator, and he held the position for twenty years, while the great-grandson 
of Stephen I. was a selectman for twenty-five years. 

Although Miss Barker is proud of the records left by her ancestors, she confesses 
that she is more interested in her botanical, mineral, and ornithological collections than 
she is in genealogy. She has made a lifelong study of these three “nature lines”? and 
had a collection that would rival any private collection in this State, or even 
New England. Two winters ago she devoted several months to the selection of the 
most perfect of her specimens and then gave them to the new Stephen Barker School, 
recently built on a part of the Barker estate. It is a fine, large building, named for 
Stephen Barker I, who played an important part in the early history of Methuen, 
and in this building an entire room has been set apart and fitted with cabinets to 
receive Miss Barker’s generous gift. 

It is not possible to name here all the varieties found in this collection. There is 
a flying fish, and a pelican, lava from Mt. Vesuvius and from Mt. Pelee; minerals from 
all quarters of the globe, a wonderfully beautiful collection of geodes, and an 
unsurpassed group of stuffed birds carefully mounted. 

Miss Barker Joves birds, and the shrubbery behind her house is filled with robins, 
catbirds, and all kinds of songsters. She feeds them and talks to them until they 
become quite tame. Several winters pheasants have come to her to be fed. 

One day Miss Barker noticed a robin flying repeatedly against the glass side of 
the studio and seemingly surprised to find his flight checked. She went out to 
Investigate and found that the light reflected a tree on the glass in such a way that 
there seemed to be no glass at all but another tree beyond. The robin was trying 
to reach the other tree! 

Miss Barker has three cats but they are well trained and understand the dire 
results if they should interfere with the birds. 
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We tried very hard to induce Miss Barker to stand in the doorway when the house 
was photographed, but she was as flinty as-one of her specimens in refusing our request. 
She is of a retiring disposition, but a gracious and delightful hostess, and anyone 
who is interested in her collections meets with a cordial reception. 

Her favorite quotation, from Shakespeare’s “As You Like It,’ gives the keynote 


of her character : 


“And this our life, exempt from public haunts, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 





THE MALLON FAMILY 


The first Mallon in this country came from Wales in 1660 and settled in 
Dover, N. H., but his children, and later on his grandchildren, settled in various parts 
of Massachusetts. 

Some of these descendants had adventures that make “mighty interesting reading,” 
according to the historical records at Boston. 

A grandson, Nathaniel, in 1754, had just moved with his wife and three children, 
from the fort to a clearing near by, when he was taken prisoner by the Indians, and 
with his family was taken to Canada. There they were sold to a French priest and 
remained prisoners for over four years. 

The father with his wife and youngest child was then put on a vessel bound for 
France, but this was captured by a British eruiser on the Grand Banks, and the 
family was then taken to what is now Portland, and made their way on foot to their 
old New Hampshire home. The other children were left in Canada, but the boy was 
soon afterwards redeemed. 

The Boston Evening Post of October 25, 1762, featured this item: “The English 
girl, Malone, who was captivated with her father, is now at St. Louis, Canada, which 
girl is about sixteen years old. If the father, who was released four years ago, 
will apply at the Secretary’s Office in Boston he may be informed how she may be 
recovered from the Indians.” 

Through this notice, Rachel Mallon, the daughter, was located, and much against 
her will left the Indians with whom she had lived nine years, and to whom she had 
become attached, and returned to her family. She liked the mode of living of the 
Savages and retained many of their customs throughout her life. 

Another descendant, Mehitable Mallon of Salem, N. H., married a Dinsmore 
of Windham, and the records describe her as “of queenly beauty and possessed of a 
constitution equal to all demands upon her arising from her numerous family, and of a 
mental vigor commensurate with all her duties.” Think of interposing a paragraph 
like that between dusty and dry statistics! Mehitable must have been “quite a queen !” 

The first Mallon born in Methuen was James, born in 1698 in a log eabin on 
the site of the present old Mallon homestead. 

His mother, Anne, writes: “We have settled at the foot of a tall hill, with the 
dark, almost impenetrable forrests within a few feet of our door, but affording a 
shelter from the harsh north winds. A spring of sweete watter runs down the hill, 
and this we can make dependance on for our daily use. We are not a great distance 
from the banks of a placid rivilet in a calm and serene situation which affords a 
Place suitable for sublime meditation when there are no duties awaiting.” 

After a few years the log cabin was replaced by the old homestead now standing, 
but little altered on the outside except for the shortening of the back line of the 
roof and exchanging the small windows for larger ones. The old chimney was torn 
down, as it got on fire several times and was considered unsafe, and a new one was 
built eliminating the huge brick oven. Many of the features of the old house are 
still retained within its walls. 

From that old homestead marched James Mallon to take part in the French and 
ndians wars, and he is listed as under Major Thomas Gage in the Crown Point 
expedition, A line after his name reports, “Fad gun.” Few of the men at that time 
Owned their own Weapons. 
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In 1759 “Sargeant” James Mallon is listed in a regiment “raised by the Province 
of Massachusetts for reduction of Canada.” 

Then “Captain” James Mallon appears on muster and pay rolls as marching 
from his home with a company he had drilled, on the alarm of April 19, 1775 and 
serving at various times between that date and 1781. 

In 1777 he was sent to reinforce troops under General Spencer in Rhode Island, 
and at the end of his written record is the line, “Marched 171 miles.” Later 
that same year he was with the army at Providence with the record, “265 miles travel, 
service and distance sworn to at Andover.” 

From 1779 to 1781 he served in a regiment to reinforce the Continental Army, 
record, “200 miles trave ” At the end of his last war record is the added statement, 
“Captain Mallon’s war records show that he must have marched over a thousand 
miles, the highest known record of any soldier from this part of the State.” 

His son, James Mallon, Junior, was fifer of Captain James Mallon’s company and 
served as private in the same company in Lieut. Col. Putnam’s regiment with the 
Continental Army until 1781. 


Captain James had much to do with church affairs and sold for fifteen dollars 
the land for the Second Parish Church, located a little north of the present Williams 
farm. He was appointed on many church committees, and several meetings connected 
with the moving of the building and furnishing it were held at his son Kendall’s house. 

Captain James died in 1800, his wife Hannah having died some years before 
(October 12, 1795). Her gravestone is still to be seen in the old part of Elmwood 
Cemetery. Her husband’s stone was there beside it until two or three years ago 
when some antique collector walked off with it, to help make a flagged path, maybe! 

The son James lived on for several years at the old homestead but after he died 
it passed into the hands of a Mr. Searles whose daughter Elizabeth married a Crosby 
and settled in the east part of the town. 

From the Searles’ it passed to Moses Smith of Rowley, father of Gilman 
Smith, who with his wife and severai children moved to Methuen and settled in the 
old Mallon house some ninety years ago Three of his ereat-grandchildren now 
live in it. 

James Mallon, Junior, had a son John who married Sally Flint Griffin, as before 
mentioned, uniting two of the oldest families in Methuen. 





THE GRIFFIN FAMILY 


Almost directly opposite the old Mallon homestead lived Captain Joseph Griffin, 
on the south side of Lowell Street, in a big square house built in the style of the 
long ago times. This old house was torn down about 1850, and nothing remains of it 
except three or four heavy timbers, with the wooden pegs still in them, that were used 
to build a barn near the site of the old house. 

Think of oak stringers ten by twelve inches, and other timbers to correspond, and 
contrast them with the little, match-like uprights used to-day! Will the houses recently 
built be standimg even one hundred years hence? 

The Griffins, like the Mallons, came from Wales, and the Methuen branch 
descended from Matthew, a soldier in King Philip’s War, who was married in 
Charlestown in 1654 and moved to Stoneham. A grandson, Jonathan, was the first 
Griffin to settle in Methuen and married Mary Clark of this town. From them 
cocended the Griffins connected with the early history of Methuen and the Griffins 
ol to-day. 

The Captain Joseph Griffin I am going to tell you about was a soldier in the 
Revolution who had married Sally Flint and lived here on the old homestead with 
his wife and six children. He did an extensive business in looking after his logs, 
floated down the Merrimac from points in New Hampshire to Newburyport. The men 
in charge of the logs were called rafters or loggers, and had to be smart, active, 
young men who took their lives in their hands when they had to set free the “king log” 
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AGN - of the logs into the inlet by Ivy Island, 
arried anaes py; and that quite suited the loggers, 
S rie Griffin’s, as they said, “Mrs. Griffin 


The river current OSuERy i ; 
and they often made a jam at te er 
who always liked to stop for dinner at Cap 
sets such a good table.” 

In those days any guest W 
glass of rum when he called. 


. felt insulted had he not been offered a 
the He +n accordance with the times, always 


kept a supply of “Old Jamaiky” on hand for the minister when he made a pastoral 


call. and for the rafters, but it is worthy of note that he Saat ee eee tol 
abstainers in a time when most men took a glass as a matte se. 7 


: j i - strong liqui 
would have been considered mean and stingy if he aS Dales one ae ee ug 
refreshment to all who came to the house. In spite 0 e Bret pauses ot 
intoxicated person was rarely seen, and drunkenness was as severe!\ ‘ 1 


—perhaps more so. i : 
MSpenking of Poe's ll ane thete many ot tata ener tha 

7 how near our precinct came to being the m ee My 
eee be built Sea on the Merrimack because of the pone: ne a er 
could furnish? For there was power at Peter’s Falls, or rapids, as well as a er 
down stream, and a dam could have been built that would have cost much less 
than the one finally constructed some two miles below. 2 

The old records of that time show that the Merrimack Water Power Association 
considered the upper location most desirable, and planned at first to have the pros- 
pective dam constructed at the rapids not far below the inlet of Ivy Island. It was 
somewhat uncertain as to the possibility of locating there, so the charter given by the 
Legislature to the Essex Company was worded as follows: 

“Permission is hereby given to construct a dam either at Deer Jump Falls or 
Bodwell’s Falls, or at some point in the river between those two falls.” 


They made up their minds to locate at Peter’s Falls, and the first business on hand 
was to get possession of all the land they could on both sides of the river, so as to 
control all the property adjacent to said falls. In fact, some months before, an 
agent of the company bought from Samuel Griffin “a strip of land a third of a 
mile in length” on the north side of the river, and from Frederick Noyes on the south 


side (West Andover) a strip not quite half a mile long, but taking in Peter’s Falls, 
was also acquired. 


At the same time they bought from Joseph Griffin of Lowell a deed of the 
wood-covered island he owned at the head of the falls. This island was afterwards 
flooded, and now lies below the level of the river, out of sight beneath the waters. 

Other purchases made from time to time secured to the company the control 
of practically all power of the Merrimack in this locality. i 


After a time it was found that there were some strips of land that for various 
reasons could not be obtained. The owners had moved away, or the heirs thereunto 
had engaged in some other business and could not be located, while others did not 
wish to sell their share, as the farm had been held so long by members of the Griffin 
family. (“Sentiment” is what the real estate dealer scornfully dubs it when persons 
do not jump at the chance to dispose of the property some one else wishes to acquire !) 
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pee ae an ever ilieed on a part of the old Griffin farm. Their daughter, 
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‘ohty-three, lives in Brentwood, N. H., 

: 3 at the age of eighty three, : a 

aan Gitta: Rasa aN E Gane Page, chief a boas in Brentwood. A daughter, 
T s. Ki ives in Ballardvate. F 
aT eee Gade es. ee co taught in “the little old red school house,” 
th pa Fr on the line of “Griffin schoolmarms.” The other daughter, Sally, 
a alinn litle slip of a girl with big black eyes,” attended Bradford Academy and 
taught for several years before she married John Mallon, a grandson of Captain | 
Fees Mallon. Their daughter, Sarah, married David W. Noyes, and settled on a 
part of the original Griffin grant, : 






















A LETTER ONE HUNDRED AND HIGHT YEARS OLD | , 

The following is an exact copy of a letter written by Mrs. Sally Flint Griffin, ~ 
wife of Captain’ Joseph Griffin, to her daughter, Miss Sally Fuiint Griffin, at 
Bradford Academy, dated May, 1820: : 


“Dear and Affectionate Daughter :-— 


“From the cares and hurry of the world to which you know I am obliged to — 
devote the most of my time, I snatch a few moments to write to you a few of the © 
feelings of my heart. q 

“Dear Child, the feelings you express in the first one of your letters 1 wish you ~ 
to suppress and try to be happy. knowing that through much tribulation we must — 
take our journey thru life to the Mansions of Kternat Rest. Your wants 1 know — 
are many, your necessities I trust by the kind Providence of God will be supplied. — 

“Be sure I am trying to do all I can for you and am not without some prospects. — 





“T intend to send for you next Saturday if I can. | * 

“Tf you should think it too much to come up to the ferry on an uncertainty Qo 
(as I am not sure I can send) try and send me a line. Bi ea 

“Perhaps you can send it by some of the rafters if you look out for them, and do Yo 
be very careful that it should reach me in season to prevent my sending down should — baa 
you conclude not to come. Z Shae ees 


“I am glad to hear of your good health, and hope you enjoy the comfort and 
presence of Him who alone can make you happy for time and for Eternity. Do try e \a a 
lo be faithful and pray much for yourself and the whole world. Oh, when will 9 
our dear Redeemer be pleased to come this way and enliyen our hearts and cause sn 
sinners to bow to His Almighty Sceptre! 4a 

“Your Uncle Amos Grittin’s family are very unwell 
ire dangerously sick and Dr. Kittredge says he 

g = 
sit Give ny xe fie manna and tell her that her parents are well and doubtless 9} 

pect her to come up with you but I have not yet seen them and they know 
not of my writing to you. Write every opportunity. — : ; ; 


Two of the youngest children “fo 
has no hopes of the youngest. . | 


“Your affectionate Mother 4 fe 

“SALLY GRIFFIN.” 
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5. The Noyes sisters (granddaughters of Sally Griffin Mallon), on the site 
of the Captain Griffin buildings. 

6. The Finucane house, built by Elbridge Griffin. 

7. The Charles Griffin house on Griffin street. 

8. The old Moody house (Rebecca Griffin), built in 1765 on the site of a 
log cabin built by the first Griffin settler (Jonathan). 

9. The house of Rufus Griffin, Second, at the junction of Lowell and North 
Lowell streets. 

10. The Kenyon house (Mrs. Ida Griffin Kenyon), just off Lowell street. 

11. The house of Mrs. Bina Dowding, built by Elbridge Griffin. 

12. The Enoch Griffin house. 

13. The E. L. Bragdon house. 

14. The house of Henry Griffin on the old Rufus Griffin place. 

15, 16, 17, 18. Three sons of Phineas Griffin, and his daughter, Mrs. Marsland, 
in houses of their own. 

19. Amos Griffin, living on Griffin Street which was named for Charles Griffin, 
the former owner of the land. 

20. The old tavern remodeled, the home of Clarence E. Young, a descendant of 
the Griffins. 

21. The house of Dana Bragdon. 

22. The Dowding-Livingstone house, built by Asa Griffin. 

23. The house of Elmer Young (Griffin descendant). 
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SALLY’S GARDEN 


Box, of course, for an edge to the pathways, 
“Bouncing Betts,” with their spicy breath, 

Poppies and pansies (twas “heart’s ease” in those days) 
And “chiny” asters of flowering wealth, 

Monkshood blue and marigold yellow, 
Flaunting next door to the sweet mignonette, 

Four o’clocks fragrant and delicate “boy’s love?— 

Closing my eyes I ean see them yet. 
Peonies, phlox, and the elegant foxgloye, 
Zinnia coarse, and alyssum white, 
“Bignony,” columbine, hollyhocks stately, 

Sunflowers turning’ their face to the 
Still in the corner the white ecott 
Almost unmarked by the ro 
Blossoms profusely each succeed 
It’s fragrant perfume more 


light, 

age rose bush, 

ugh hand of time, 
ing season, 

subtle than wine. 


Near to the doorway the useful herb garden, 
; Wormwood and ‘araway, lavender, rue, 
Mint and saffron and thyr 


ne and hoarhound, 
Sage and fennel, sweet marjoram, too. 


Songsters nearby in the treetops are trilling, 
Robin and oriole, eatbird and wren, 
Their Paradise js the quiet home garden, 


Far from the Ssportsman’s knowledge or ken, 
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I see her flitting adown the short pathway, 
Stooping to pluck a bright flower or two, 
Sprigs of sweet rosemary and sweeter grass pinks, 
Fragrant and bright from their fresh bath of dew. 
Always free-handed with her many posies, 
Flowers for everyone. happy and gay, 
Sick folks or sad folks, brides, or small children— 
No lack of blossoms tu give away. 


Peaceful and quiet, this quaint little garden, 
Restful, and free from all tumult and care, 
Oft proved a refuge from perplexing burdens 
When they seemed almost too heavy to bear. 
Just a short while in this out-of-doors cloister 
Quieted nerves and drove troubles away, 
And Mistress Sally returned to her duties 
Cheered and refreshed for the rest of the day. 


—MABEL F, NOYES. 


——_ ——- 


OLD HISTORIC HOUSES 


A quarter of a mile west of the old Barker house, just beyond where the willows 
used to line each side of Haverhill Street, is the old Richardson house, later known as 
the Ralph Clark house. 

It still retains its low, sloping roof at the back, never having been remodeled. 

It is a fine specimen of the style of houses built some two hundred years ago. 

Not so very many years ago when the attic was being “cleaned out,” an old 
helmet, said to have been worn in the Revolution, was found hidden under the 
eaves, together with an old saddle with saddle bags attached. 

Up Forest Street, at the top of the hill, stood the Williams house, built some 
fifty-five or sixty years ago on the site which was bought by Stephen Williams and 
John Glidden, but Glidden soon sold out his share to Williams. At that time 
an old house stood where the new one was built, and two barns were across the 
road from it on a lot of land bounded (as the deed reads), “by land on which the 
Meeting House stands,” meaning the Second Parish Church. 

This old house had previously been built and occupied by Kendall Mallon, son 
of Captain James Mallon, who lived to the south, near Lowell Street. 

Another picture for this booklet was to have been a photograph of a sketch 
made many years ago of the Kendall Mallon house on Forest Street, but the drawing 
has been put away so carefully that it cannot at the present time be located. 
It is owned by one of the “Williams boys,” whose father bought the house over 
seventy years ago. In that house all the Williams boys were born and lived there 
a few years until the new house was built. 

It stood on part of the land once owned by Captain James Mallon, and was built 
for his son Kendall when he married. ‘The old records show that the said James made 
many additions to his original grant, sometimes “an orchard, five acres,” or “combined 
wood lot and meadow, thirty-two acres. judged worth about twenty shillings” (1724) ; 
“pasture land ten acres,” and the value as given in the deeds ranging from “thirty 
shillings” to “fifty pounds for thirty acres” (1750). So much of the land around 
there was owned by him or other Mallons that that part of the present Forest Street 
near Hill Street was known as ‘“Mallon’s Corner.’ Historically, the Kendall Mallon 
house was important, because when the Second Parish Chureh was to be placed 
on the lot almost across the street, many meetings were held “at KXendall’s house” to 
plan for the financing of the edifice. 

Then again it was interesting as a fine specimen of early architecture, with its 
long, slanting roof and small-paned windows, and the picturesque, if very unhygienie, 
old oaken bucket and well-sweep. It was set with its back to the present road and on 
that side presented a fine view of a long sink-spout. The other side faced the sonth 
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woul eas Beara. about twelve o'clock, a neighbor of the Doles was awakened 
by a loud knocking at the door. This neighbor, Mrs. White, asked who it was and 
what he wanted. A still, small voice answered, “It’s me, Asa Piper Horn. I’ve 

ing and got belated.” 

ae “White opened the door and let in Asa, soaked outwardly with dew and 
inwardly with the contents of a flat black bottle which projected from his pocket. 
Taking the flask from him, Mrs. White asked him what he meant by traipsing around 
at that time of night. He told her he was afraid to go home because he would 
frighten “the girls.” “You'll frighten them a great deal worse if you don’t go,” 
she told him, and sent him off up the hill home. 

Miss Alathea often sent him to Mrs. White to ask her to come up for a while. 
One winter she was quite ill, and Mrs. White sat up with her all night. The next 
day Asa appeared with the usual statement, ‘Miss Alathea would like you to come 
up a while.” 

“How is she?” asked Mrs. White. “Oh,” answered Asa, “she’s dead.” 

One day Asa came home from the shoemaker’s shop, where all the men gathered 
on rainy days. For some time he sat and laughed and chuckled to himself, until one 
of the “Dole girls,” all out of patience, said, “For massy sake, what is the matter 
with you, Asy?” Between chuckles the poor fellow answered, “The fellers was all 
a tellin’ how much work they could do, so I told them I thrashed seventy bushels 
of corn to-day. Why,” said Mehitable, “what made you tell such a ridiculous 
story? No man could do all that work in one day!” Well,” answered the half-wit, 


“you have to tell big yarns to keep up with the rest of ’em!” Not bad for one 
considered “not all there.” 





MARSH’S CORNER 
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DESCENDANTS STILL RUN STEVENS’ FARM 


On Pelham Street is an old-fashioned house that was sold by a Harris to a 
Mr. Stevens. The third generation of Stevens, Charles, with his wife, Cora Messer 
Stevens, now lives on the farm of seventy-four acres and carries it on, selling milk 
from a herd of forty-five cows. Charles is the son of Walter Stevens, a road com- 
missioner in this town for several terms. 

In 1719 a number of Scotch-Irish immigrants settled in New Hampshire and 
founded a town they called Londonderry in remembrance of their old home across 
the water. Among these early settlers were the McClearys, and one of them came 
to Methuen, and settled in the northern part near Pelham, early in the 1700’s. In 
1789 Daniel McCleary married Mary Millican, and their daughter Sarah married 
a Thomas Cole in 1827. Captain McCleary was a noted soldier in the Revolutionary 
War, and a descendant of his, Miss Wvelyn Cole, possesses his sword earried in that 
war. Mrs. Mary McCleary Cole Nice is also a descendant of the two families, 
McCleary and Cole. 

Near the eastern boundary of the West End, just over the line from Lawrence, 
live several descendants of the Cole family of Forest Street—the Samuel and Abigail 
Cole who, in 1791, sold seventy-four acres of land for a parsonage and lot to the 
Second Parish. Miss Evelyn Cole is quite proud of two papers she and her brother 
Philip own; one, appointing “David McCleary, gentleman, Captain of Militia,” 
signed September 2, 1794, the other the honorable discharge of the same “at his 
own request.” The last bears the signature of Samuel Adams. The heirs also have 
the sword the Captain carried in the Revolution. 

“Down along” Forest Street nearer Lawrence, and some half mile from Mallon’s 
Corner, or Williams’ Hill, as it is now called, stood the old Richardson house. Not long 
after Ruth Richardson married Joseph Griffin, Jr., and moved to Lowell, the place 
was sold to a Mr. Dodge, who moved there from out of town. He had not lived 
there long before his wife died, and finding it hard to manage without her capable 
help, he bethought himself of the two Dole “girls,” his nearest neighbors. Up the 
hill he trudged to the Dole house, where the sisters sat in their comfortable kitchen 
knitting away as usual. After the usual conversation about the weather and the 
crops the widower casually remarked that he was looking for a wife. Turning to 
Miss Alathea he asked her hand in marriage. ‘I can give you a good heart and a 
warm hand,” said he, “but there ain’t much love in a second marriage, mam.” 
“Mr. Dodge,” answered Miss Alathea, “if V’'d wanted to get married I would have 
got married in my younger days.” 

Nothing daunted he turned to the other sister, Mehitable. ‘Well, well,” quoth he, 
“can’t I make a wife of you? I must have a good butteress,” meaning a good butter 
maker. “Mr. Dodge,” said Mehitable, “I am not a candidate for matrimony.” So the 
poor man had to look elsewhere, and finding someone not so “come-uppity” as the 
Dole “girls,” and one whom the neighbors said was not as deep as she might be, 
he married her and shortly after moved back to the town whence he had originally come. 

_ This old Dodge-Richardson house was bought by Fairfield White, who at that 
time was living in what is now the heart of Lawrence. 


FAIRFIELD WHITE 

Fairfield and his brothers, True Worthy, John, Appleton, and Andrew Jackson, 
were brought up on a “farm” of several acres, taking in a great part of the land on 
Haverhill Street near the present Public Library. (An uncle was the one who later 
left money for the “White Fund” and the library in Lawrence.) 

When the parents died it was decided to sell the old place. The erection of a 
dam at the Andover bridge or Falls bridge, was then being contemplated, and a 
lawyer was sent by a Boston company to buy up quietly all the land he could get, 
at as low a price as possible. This Mr. Hazen offered Mr. White a small sum for 
his eight acres, but the owner insisted on having twelve hundred dollars for it. This 
the lawyer refused to give, thinking he would be called back to name his own price. 

nly a few weeks later one-half of the property was sold for $12,000. 
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Fairfield White built a fine house on a part of the remaining acres, but after 
a short while he moved out “beyond Tower Hill” to a place where he could have more 
room, the farm on the hill, where he lived a peaceful and quiet life in the house 
pictured. The ell part at the right was built on later, but the rest of the house 
was left as originally built by the Richardsons. 

Mr. White, as he grew older, often liked to tell “the young fry” of the times 
he used to drive the cows across the present Lawrence Common to their pasture 
lot. All boys went barefoot then, and he remembered frosty mornings in October 
when his feet were so cold that he let the cows browse along the way while he stood 
on one foot with the other up against his trousers leg to get warm. 

Often, also, he recalled the time when he and the elder Mr. Nevins—then a boy 
of about Fairfield’s age—picked stones off of the Russ field where the Barr Sanitarium now 
stands, starting early in the morning and working until nearly dark for the princely 
sum of fifty cents a day. His hands got so sore that his grandmother made him heavy 
mittens of bed-ticking, and even then he had to rub mutton tallow on his fingers 
so he could keep on with his work. Good old times, those! It might do some of our 
pampered youths of to-day good to try some such stunt! 

Mr. White was never so happy as when surrounded by children and by his cats. 
No child ever went to his house without being given a cookie or a bright red apple. 
And the cats!' There was always a mother eat, and every time a new set of kittens 
came along Mrs. White would say, “Now, father, you must dispose of those kittens. 
I can’t have so many around under foot.” Then invariably came the answer, “Faith, 
now, mother, this is the harnsumest set we ever had. We must keep them, some 
one will want them.” And he would put off disposing of them until they were so 
large that even Mrs. White would not have them killed. 

Occasionally, of course, some neighbor or friend would need one and reduce the 
surplus somewhat. 

“Father” never tired of telling the story about the tortoise shell mother cat 
that he put in a bag and carried off to drown. He didn’t like the job, and to distract 
his mind after he had seen the bag sink in the water he stopped to “visit” a few 
minutes with a neighbor. When finally he reached home the cat was calmly sitting 
on the doorstep licking herself dry! Somehow she had escaped from her watery 
grave and taken a short cut home. 

If there were ever a more hospitable house than Fairfield White’s home, I never 
heard of it. People came from far and near to get advice from the noted housewife 
or her thrifty husband, or just to visit. 

Men of all degrees, doctors, lawyers, ministers, deacons, relatives, friends, all 
came to enjoy the hospitality. On horseback seldom, more often in buggies or 
carryalls, and in winter in the old-fashioned sleighs, sometimes on ‘“shank’s mare.” 
All were welcome, and all went away happier than when they came. 

In summer they sat in the front yard enjoying the view of the Merrimack River 
from Pine Island nearly to the Pumping Station. Mr. White had a chair in the 
shade of a syringa bush, and the others grouped around him. 

In winter they all sat around the crackling fire as it roared up the chimney. There 

was always plenty of milk to drink, or a pitcher of buttermilk for those who liked it, 
and apples, nuts, or fat toothsome doughnuts, or some of Mrs. White’s famous 
cookies with raisins upon them for eyes, nose and mouth. 
___ I do not believe there is a State in the union but what has one or more persons 
in it who, at one time or another, enjoyed the hospitality of the White home. The old 
building is destroyed now and a fine new house built on its site and occupied by a 
granddaughter, Mrs. Mary McCleary White Nice and her family. 

One of Fairfield White’s daughters, Mrs. Annie Robie, is still living, and makes 
her home in the cozy little cottage she occupied during most of her married life. 

Fairfield White’s only son, John, died on his twenty-ninth birthday. When 
the Civil War broke out he enlisted unbeknown to his family in Captain Bradley’s 
company, but his father had a talk with the captain and John did not go to war 
then. Tle was determined, however, to enter the army, and a little later joined 
the 14th Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers, serving with them nearly four ‘years 
stationed at many places. tee tee) 

In the battle of the Wilderness, at Spottsylvania Court House, he was wounded 
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MRS. ANNIE WHITE ROBIE 


In Mrs. Robie’s younger days, at the house on the hill, the cooking was done 
in the fireplace or in the big brick oven built at one end of it. 

Over the fire hung the erane, a long iron rod which could be swung from side 
aot and ont Ace iae paenbels, or chains with hooks for holding the kettles. 
ese chains could be adjusted also to lower the food ‘er ist 1 
a ees would riepe ML as Or ace: ood nearer the coals or hoist it up 

The tin “kitchen” stood in front of the coals, on the brick hearth. The side 
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cider apple sauce, pan-dowdy, pies and loaf cakes were put in, and the iron door 
tight. 

au How delightful and how tantalizing to the children was the odor wafted into the 
room when, at the end of the day, the door was opened, and how the mouths of the 
onlookers watered at the sight of the Savory viands! Many a man would to-day 
give half or more of his worldly possessions if he could procure a meal that would 
taste anywhere near as toothsome as did those simple foods of yesterday when 
he was a boy. 

Mince meat was made in the fall, using “windfall” apples, and a tremendous 
quantity was mixed at one time in a wooden bowl as large as a small tub. A special 
day was set aside for baking the mince pies, and the oven was sometimes filled three 
or four times with this spicy delicacy. When all were baked and cooled, they were 
placed on boards set on blocks in the cold attic. Here they froze, and when needed 
were taken down stairs, water poured over the top, and the pie was then placed in the 
baker to thaw out and become piping hot before serving. : 


Late one winter afternoon a big sleigh, one of the old-fashioned kind, low down, 
with a wide back seat and a higher “jump seat” for the driver, slid with a great 
jingling of bells up the driveway to the White’s door. 


Some old friends, a man and his wife, with their three half-grown boys, had arrived 
from their home some distance away. Presently the visitors sat down to the table with 
the members of the family and the way those viands disappeared was a caution! 
After the elders had finished their meal the younger fry came to the “second table”— 
well, for all the big supply of beans and other dishes the children of the family had 
bread and milk for their supper! Nothing else was left! 


Mrs. White’s “poker face” stood her in good stead as she looked at the bare table, 
and the “visiting” went on for some time. That was true hospitality. 


After the friends had departed, however, there was hurrying to and fro. Annie went 
down cellar for the “salt risings” to start more bread. Hattie brought beans from 
the buttery, washed them and filled the iron kettle for the second time that day. The 
brick oven was heated again and the next morning a goodly supply of newly cooked 
food awaited the family. 


The visitors never knew how completely they had depleted the family larder, but 
the White children remembered it as long as they lived. 


Mrs. Robie lives surrounded by many treasures of former days, but the most 
uncommon one of her heirlooms is the big wooden cradle that has rocked four 
generations of the White family. Long years ere this most people split them up 
for firewood, so one of them is seldom seen. It is clumsy and awkward and any 
child jounced in such a cradle must have got accustomed at an early age to the 
hard knocks he might receive in later years when thrust out into the world. Yet all 
children delighted in it, and whenever a visitor came with a small child the cradle 
was brought out and used for their benefit and pleasure. 


: I am quite certain there is not another woman in the West End that has 
hugged and lugged” as many small children as Mrs. Robie has—and none of them 
were her own! For years and years the mothers of the neighborhood who wished to go 
shopping, visiting, or to take some other “recreation”? unaccompanied by their small 
offspring, would turn the youngsters over to “Aunt Annie,” sure they would be 
happy, contented, and well looked after. 


“She does enjoy children so!’ said one mother. “She must, or she wouldn’t 
have them round her all the time,” said another. However it was, her spare time 
was always taken up in caring for some youngster while the mother gadded, or 
really attended to some necessary affairs. 


When the children of the neighborhood were fractious, 
veally sick, who would help out but “Aunt Annie’? She was always on the job 
and always reliable. What did she receive for it? The dollar an evening that 
young girls now ask for taking care of children for two or three hours? Not much! 
any mothers took it as a matter of course; others acted as if it were a privilege 

er to be allowed to take care of their spoiled darlings; while some, of course, 
Were really and heartily grateful. Her greatest reward must be in the affection and 
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In the olden days Elm Street was practically only a trail through the woods from 


the river road near Lawrence to the center of the town of Methuen. 3 

A short street led from Barker’s Corner to Elm Street, but ucts ae ag 
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The old house at the corner was known as the Richardson house. because it was Hf, ow HVE © 
for so many years owned and occupied by a family of that name, and was probably” ; — 
built by them, although no records to that effect are known. q as 

Eli Richardson, who once lived there, was a great friend and playmate of OLD HO 


Fairfield White, and many a time the two boys drove the White cows across the | 
present Lawrence Common to pasture. te 

Each of the boys had a grandmother who adored her own particular charge, “Wek 
and if Eli had a special favor or gift from grandma, why, Fairfield had to have the 
same privilege or present from his grandma. There was quite a rivalry between the 
two to see that neither got far ahead of the other. 3 


They were quite small urchins, six or seven years old, when one fall each of the — 
boys was promised a new outfit, and it was a matter of great importance which should Ke 
get his suit first. The two good dames went to work weaving and dyeing the homespun — 
goods and cutting and fitting a suit for each grandson. Eli was the lucky fellow this mee 
time, and appeared one morning in all his glory, wearing his new clothes and “@, the side 9 
strutting along preening himself, looking down at his new togs. He “felt so big”? | 
and so important that he “wouldn’t speak” to his boy friend for several days. ; 


Then Fairfield came out arrayed in h 
together, talkin 


a 


and the two little boys were present, “§ 
the serious-faced pair would peek into the room, gravely and thoroughly inspect 
the newcomers, then retire to the barn and compare notes. : aS 
“She must be orful old,” one of them would sa 
“Betcher he’s older’n she is because his hair is gra 
they would solemnly look at 


y, “because she wears spectacles.” } 
ehiee nyse the other would answer. Then ; 
‘ach other and say almost simultaneously, “Well, they’re _ 
so old they won’t live long!” and havin settled the fat ‘ ae rm 
Oe ae would trot off to their Hike virae 2 ne Stanger 
nother old-time occupant of this same Richardso } 
ane : n house was “Aunt Lydd 
pasnerdson, a retired school teacher. She was very fond of children and a oat 
avorite with the young folks of the West End. ‘ ok 
Ngee on wT pee it the “Barker girls” and “White sisters” would 
sat, knitting faite 1 saaait and ther nd many a pleasant hour. Aunt Lyddy usually 
and sometimes Ai ete 7 ie a low splint-bottomed rocker in front of the fireplace, 
one they liked best fen , ng Primrose Hill” and other old songs. The 
er foot came dow af EN tobinson Crusoe,” and as she rocked and sang 
to b n the floor in measure with the music. 
sae pee thyme or reason to the song, but to small 
this entertainment wascetl Y Or &@ movie, or heard a band, a concert, or a radio, 


ever, and one to be sought on every pos- 


er, was ‘ 
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This is one of the verses of the especially pleasing song: = 


“When I was a lad I looked very sad 

For my grandfather I did lose, sir. 

I’ll bet you a can you’ve heard of the man 

For his name it was Robinson Crusoe. 

He built him a hut in which he could put 

The careass of Robinson Crusoe. 

And should you ever forget his name 

T’ll tell you ’twas Robinson Crusoe. 
CHORUS 

“Sing tink-a-tink-tank, sing tink-a-tink-tank, 

Remember poor Robinson Crusoe.” 





LUTHER E. CLARK 


Seventy-five or eighty years ago, Luther Hzekiel Clark of Pelham Street came with 
his wife Ellen (Kelley) of Lowell to dwell in a part of the old Richardson house. 

After living there some years he built for his family a house of his own on a 
diagonal corner of Elm and Woodland streets. He had several children, and one 
of them, Mrs. Bassett, now lives in the family home. : 


THE OLD HOUSE OF THE JONES FAMILY 


Hannah Griffin, who attended Bradford Academy with her cousin Sally Griffin, 
ana afterwards taught school in Methuen for a while. married Justus Jones. and the 
greater part of her married life was spent in Methuen in the house that stands on 
Lowell Street just west of the site of the first Barker school house. 

It is another of the very old houses of the West End, for it was not young when 
moved to its present location some eighty years ago. It can put on airs, too, 
over the other houses, for it has travelled all the way from Dracut, where for years 
it was the Ferry house. Down the river road it journeyed, until it was set on its 
present foundation in the side of a sunny hill. It has been added to and renovated, 
of course, but don’t you think it has rather a sophisticated air, as if, through its 
window-eyes it had seen a lot of the world when on its slow pilgrimage to its 
present location? 

How much those beautiful old trees add to the beauty of the picture! 

The building just over the fence from it is the second Barker school house, 
now unused. 

From the Jones family one son, Sylvanus, fell in battle during the Civil War. 
Of the other Jones children, the ones who will be best remembered in Methuen and 
in the West End, especially since they spent most of their lives there, are: Amos, 
elsewhere mentioned; a daughter Laura, who married a Mr. Reynolds, and moved 
to Lowell, where she lived until her death; another daughter, Myra, who married 
George Closson and now, widowed, lives in the old house with her widowed 
daughter, Mrs. Laura Whiton. 

As a girl Mrs. Whiton was a fine musician, but she became more interested and 
Proficient in that vocation as her husband was a maker of organs, skilled in 
the art of making one from start to finish, or of rebuilding and tuning those already 
In use. Mrs. Whiton learned to help in the renovating and tuning of large church 
organs in various surrounding places. 

he is now the organist at the Forest Street Church, only a few rods from 
her home, and her services are highly appreciated by those who attend this church. 





THE SHOEMAKER’S SHOP 


any years ago there used to be a shoemaker’s shop on the corner of 
e 1 (Griffin's land at the entrance to Smith’s Lane. It was built for the use of 
everal of the neighbors, each of whom had a shoemaker’s bench and high stool 
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within it. The benches were placed close together around the sides of the room and 
= -ticht stove in the center. : re 
Ce Care ohn Clark, Jim Batchelder, David ay Die wie ae 
and Leander Batchelder, were among the number of those who Pi imaoped. shoesaien e 
or in bad weather when they could not work outdoors an pegs ong 
Methuen or Haverhill firms. to hold the wooden pegs ‘lie bie 
Each bench had several drawers and boxes to ; ; ea 
ae sires knives, and other tools, anf mare was a machine for punching 
an] ‘ch to fasten a metal eyelet. 

: Hse eda eed saw a comic valentine that he considered appropriate 
for one of the others, he bought it and tacked it over the bench of his co-worker, SO 
lace did not lack “local color.” 

as hotwen male the shoes and put in the eyelets after some of the women of th 
neighborhood had bound. in the lining with thick 
leather binding. 


This binding came in large pieces and had Tee 
Heavy scissors must be used and great care taken that the strips were evenly cut, 


in order that, in binding, the black part of the strip showed on the outside of the 
finished shoe and the white was entirely within. Jf the binding was done by hand ~ 
the sewers usually had an enlarged joint or an oceasional felon on the thimble finger 
from pushing the needle through the heavy leather. Later, when the shoes could — 
be bound on heavy hand-action machines, the women generally had a perennial — 
backache, so there was not much choice between the two methods. ce 
After the shoes were finished the men took turns in driving with them in filled 
“eases” to the big shops, sometimes to “the village,’ but more often down river 
to Haverhill. Mr. Noyes, however, went more frequently than the others, for he 
was usually the proud possessor of a colt, sent down from his native town of 
Hebron, N. H., that could travel faster than the more staid farm horses. ey 
This shoe making industry was the only business carried on hereabouts other 
than the regular farm work. The shop still exists, but it was moved from its 
original location nearly fifty years ago to make way for the imposing house built. 
as a home by Mrs. Mary White Hayes. a 
Some days, especially if it were cold or rainy, and on many evenings, the shop 

was well filled, for many men used to go there to have a “crack” with their friends. 
sk eS frequent Ee ese n0s G. Tones, who dropped in whenever he was at 
ee Pe ane ae uh come guest, because he was ever ready with his jests” 
S. avorite tale was about the old lady who walked more 

than two miles to church facing a stiff breeze, and who said on her arrival “she did 
hope the wind would change before she went back!” Everyone insisted on his nce 
wes: . is presence at 

the annual neighborhood picnic, held usually on July 4th at Barker’s G@ He. 
could make the best fish chowder ever tasted by hungry mortal oe ‘d was Tee 
happier than when he had swung the big iron kettle a Sand 20 ee 
penta heliatiale wes ; pon the rod placed across” 
cks and, assembling his essential ingredients, prepared a dish a 

fe aa as Gerace in the Massachusetts Sixth Beenie ee oe oa eer 
n at marched throu j a Be 
there. He returned mere ee on ue moe praced by the mob assembled” 
cumbersome revolver he had used in the ser 7 ren ringing with him soy 
Bolicone Methuen aiipneelise lito la cet sie: or several years he was Chief of © 
good old age, passing away on April 24, 1924.” 


His wi : ar 
is widow, Mary Hewes Jones, now living at 14 South Street, Medford, occasionally, 


visits Methuen with her dé 
Roslindale. er daugher Ida (Mrs. Arthur Barter) of 817 South Street, — 


oy 
ely in her teens, she was fortunate 


n O ts mo 5 with l i 1 rt ‘\ 


On her return t Y 
more awe than is “ect re she was looked upon by her schoolmates with 
trip.” She could sing in what eee traveller who has made the “round the world — 
had had an instructor who tau he amit called “a parlor voice,” meaning that she 
songs, though clear and ught voice placing. When she ente ‘tained lly, h 4 
Stateside pice en? aug Zot “carry” into tiemnet esos ee vocally, her 4 
. ; . too, and did so w ° : J° a 
Mary Cole, into going with her. Now Mare Saece pecan ae a ica 
any steed that e 
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When- Mrs. Barter was a young girl, bar 
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, for she had harnessed the family horse when sh 


a chair to put on the bridle, and had dri Sheen. 


ed on four lebs 
ven ever since she was 


walk ad to stand on 


Vil 

here wig, Pal emi ae Mead. bridle, old Tastee ea {Sitting in her mother’s lap. 

: shogg? ie tite Tn 0) some attendant cavalier for a Gace Blots ae Talat ee and set 

Pegs : ont pneu tne. West Enc x ier pa 
S; the But above all, our returned schoolmate had a pleasing voice and a quiet, la dylike 


f ig - 
oF Punching Samer, and was often held up to us as a pattern by our respective mothers 
Js it any wonder that at times we were green with envy? Few of us had ever 


“PProprig way from home for overnight, the most favored ones may h 
 CO-Workep : Ana A excursion to Old Orchard. None of us had then fel ae eae 
Wom advantages. We could not sit down and prettily entertain our mother’s visitors. We 
whit Nn of the were much more likely to select the occasion when the minister or the most important 
© striped old lady of the neighborhood was calling to burst into the room and appear on the 
bene gene with thee announcement that we had split a shoe in running a race along the 
eee binder fiver bank or slit our tyer” shinning down from a favorite apple tree. I know 
we evenly ey Taq never climbed a tree in her life—well, whatever her other advantages, she 





ot! — 





done by h . h i . . . . nj 

ne by hand in her luxurious car she rides down Willams’ Hill or up Morse’s st 
thimble finger - visiting her friends in the West End. I wonder if she arate ite 
€ shoes could ld when we walked twice a day for four years our two miles “through 


to the Methuen High School to win our diploma. 
ere the happy days, but we didn’t believe it at the time when the older 


told us so! 
“we must haye been to our school teachers, altho at the time we 


en down river 
others, for he neve thought. Sometimes Miss Carrie Holden’s dark eyes would twinkle 


iative town of | Sou 2 0 our icheries, but usually her “poker face” gave no signs of the thoughts 


brain. Fortunately her placid disposition was not easily ruffled. 


da Perennial 
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: THE OLD TAVERN 

the corner of Hill and North Lowell streets is an old landmark. 
Wetherbee tavern where the stagecoach stopped to rest travellers 
now owned by Clarence E. Young, a Griffin descendant, and has 
into a modern house with all possible conveniences. Its beautifully 
rounds are the admiration not only of the neighbors but of all the 
“Young and his wife Mabel (Burnham) oceupy the house, and 
rried son, Elmer, lives with his wife and child. Just below, on 
treet, lives a married daughter, Mrs. Bert Hill, with her husband 
ing little daughters. The Young farm is noted for its early rhubarb, 
ston markets, as well as to local dealers, and a herd of cows supplies a 
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one of man with Grade A milk. 
Peo assed vais 
as trophy Oe 
ie was het ae 
Apry © onally ee ON THE DENNISON GRANT 





rant to Major Dennison, in 1660, at the corner of North Lovee 
08 stands a house over two hundred years old. It was once oyned hy a 
‘who used to bring seaweed from Newburyport to use as a: tertier- 
ison lived there for a while, and a Bartlett family that gave their name 8 
Tunning through it to the Merrimack. After that, Jonathan Morse soe 
“i 'D. M. Ayer; and lastly it was purchased by the late ex-Mayor breen 
f ce ‘ 
® Nancy Breen was very much interested in the stories connected with the pours 
n two rooms, are two heavy brass locks that collectors of panes ave 
vain to buy. The latches of the room doors are all hand made, the oak beams 


x together, and I wish you could sec the size of the timbers used in it! 
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ns all the modern improvements to 
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ng the house all the old features. 
ards and all, yet it contal 


its present inmates. 
the attic an old Almanac of the 1700’s was found, printed 
ff’s for ss. This hook is now a valued possession of 
Herbert Aiken (Lena Breen) is at 


Her sister, Mrs. 
with her husband and her lively children 


\ FINE OLD E 


In remodeli 
little hidden-away eupbo 
ke it comfortable for 

Under the rafters in 
of course, in the old style with 
Mrs. Margaret Breen Deacy. 
present living in the above-mentioned house 
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m. For many years the Swans lived ] 
‘sent Nevins farm Yer 8 lived on the old Tyler place, carrying 
Hes as a milk farm. Later, they moved to the old Swan house in Methuen. : 5 


here were two daughters—Charlotte, now Mrs. Lyons and living in Brookl 
and <2 sister Elizabeth, who lives with her. 8 yn, 


The Jonathan Cluff family of “the village’ were great friends of the Swans, 
nd there were few days when some one of the Cluff girls was not at the Swan farm, for 


a ly as much at home there as in the center. 


they were near 





THE GEORGE MESSER HOUSE 


A quarter of a mile up the street from the old Tyler place there used to stand 
an old-fashioned, large, white house, occupied by George Messer and his wife 
Angelia (Peabody) and family. 

A daughter, Cora Messer, now Mrs. Charles Stevens, lives on Pelham Street, 
and her brother Norman lives in Lowell. Another brother, Wesley, died some years ago, 
leaving one daughter and a son, both of whom now live in a house built on the site of 
the old George Stevens place, and a second son, who lives with his aunt Cora. 


These Messers were descendants of the James Messerwho went to the Revolutionary 
War from West Methuen. His name is on the D. A. R. tablet in Elmwood Cemetery. 

A short time after the Messers moved from Tyler Street, the old house, over 
two hundred years old, burned to the ground. 

Not far beyond the Messers, on the same street, there used to stand very close 
together two houses built more than two hundred years ago by two brothers by the 
name of Whittier. 

There were a few feet of land between the two houses, but the barn was built 
under one roof, with a partition running through the middle of the building. Each half 
was used by the brother who lived on the side nearest to it. 


One of the houses, still standing, was long known as the Joel Foster house. 
The other (see photograph) will be remembered as the Justin Griffin house, although 
it has been torn down for some years. This house was bought of the Whittiers by 
Christopher Messer, whose daughter Maria married Justin Griffin and lived there many 
years with her five daughters and three sons. 

The three sons, William, Leverett, and Franklin, went from that house to the 
Civil War, and (an unusual happening), all three returned safely. 

One daughter, Nellie (Mrs. James Dunleavy) and her sister, Alma Griffin, now 
live in the “village,” where they moved some years ago. 

While living on the old place Miss Alma taught school in Dracut, adding another 
to the list of Griffin teachers. Another daughter, Lizzie, who died May 29, 1926, 
was much interested in the Griffin genealogy, and spent her spare time in collecting 
all possible information concerning it. But for her untimely death much important 
data she had amassed about the old-time settlers in the region near her old home would 
have been made known to the public. 

Some of the old deeds in the possession of these sisters are quaint and amusing 
documents, They show that certain parcels or plots were added from time to time 
to the original homestead. One deed was signed by Captain Joseph Griffin and his 
wife Sally (elsewhere mentioned); another was a quil claim of a “college lot, so called,” 
but why “college” no one can tell. Another deed had a sketch of the field divided 
off into sections labelled, “the old widow’s” and “the widow Mehitable’s,” with a 
note on the margin reading, “21 acres 129 poles for the old widow’s thirds, off the 
West side with the orchard by the house,’ and another parcel marked “Mehitable’s.” 

One lot had been sold at ‘“Hublick vendue.” Many of them had indefinite bounds, 
as, “beginning at a black oak tree by the road and running through the barn about 
0 rods to a black oak tree.’ Supposing something happened to those trees, from 
What point would one reckon? 

These deeds are dated from 1808 and 1813 up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and are written in the quaint, old-fashioned handwriting and phrases of 
those times. 
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il recent se we known as the cinerea a and Myrtl ef 
‘ rT 4 the “Reuben Boles Road,” just above “the Clam Groun a 4 

Street was earlier oh e so-called because there really were fresh water clams in the — 

ae ee ae) paainine through it. One of the boys once found a real pearl 4 
rook g 


i lam shells! iy Be 
Ea aT oa was given to Hannah Messer, who had it p 


Tyler Street unt 


olished and mounted. 
a 

THE BOLES HOUSE a 
o very old and was built by Reuben Boles, . 


iS Tuy fr is als 
The Boles house on Myrtle Sort 1) [lis children, Frank and John, are both ~ 


aan lived there all his life. ch ve 
Fee ee oni direct descendants now living are Eldora Boles Waterhouse, 
of Burlington, Vermont, and Kugene Boles, of Nashua, Nov. 


The house has been changed very little outwardly. 


pl Nt ee a Se 
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THE ZEBADIAH CHANDLER CLARK HOUSE - 


The Clark house on Myrtle Street was built by a member of the Peabody family, a 
but Zebadiah Chandler Clark and his son, Charles, lived there so many years it 1s ~ 
still called the Clark house. It was sold a few years ago to William F. Isaacs, — 
as the five children of Charles Clark did not care to keep it. Mrs. Ida Clark Curtis — 
and Mrs. Eva Clark Harris live in South Lawrence, while the other daughter, — 
Miss Helen Clark, and the two sons, Everett and Frank, live farther away from © 
their early home. | a 

Mr. Isaacs has worked wonders on the farm land belonging to this place. — 
He has set out a large orchard and various small fruits, has purchased a tractor, © 
and is “pursuing agriculture” with much enthusiasm. 3 

Myrtle Street to-day presents rather a different appearance from what it did 
last April. Then it was almost impassable with its narrow way filled with deep ruts, — 
but Superintendent of Streets Hill and his men have “worked wonders” as far as ~ 
they could wi ihe! suméanpropriaied donitlst street at the March meeting. Another © 

ce sum spent on it will make it a tolerably good thoroughfare that is badly needed; 
for although a comparatively short street, it is much used in summer by people ™ 
an route to the pond, and all the year round by residents of that section. Most of g 

em work in Lawrence, and their only way of getting anywhere is by automobile. — 
ee lla families have built up a pretty little settlement, take much pride in j 
sori q Revert ate , owe apiging colony of desirable citizens and taxpayers, and — 
SIE oe ne ie way put in as good shape as possible for them to travel over ~ 

Almost as far west as one can ‘thw | . 3 
Bact reste a etc tte,n feet! ethnen, withou, saa 

art of the tow ks ae i oe: tad cts , he oO 1ouses Mm IS 
ber ees ie town, as 1b was built by the Whittiers in the 1700’s, and is now almost ~ 

It is on the north side of the , . 
Elmwood Cemetery. Tt ha : nee oad Lowell ro 
is builder. The last male Whittier to 
or many years was the cemetery cust 
small boy he helped his father in his ; 
in full charge of the grounds. 


This immediate seetio » 
. n of Me 2 jo r > oy = 
the'territory4sent the SEie Gy aa might well be called “Whittier land,” because — 


owned by Whittier settlers, al] B boundary to, and across into, Dracut was for years — 
long, long time ago, Just et more or less closely related. The first house, built @ | 
know best as the SiceRReeS of the Bartlett brook, on the land the elder people 
Jackson Whittier house js ay, home, was the Enoch Whittier homestead; the ~ 
brother Horace lived stil “pee of that on land adjoining; Otis Whittier and his am 
was the large farm of Gus ae the northwest; while over the Dracut line | 

Sand David Whittier and their sister Mary, now the widow 
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THE JACKSON WHITTIER HOUSE . tne ; 4 

. Janting rool 4 e back, and 1s 

This old house still retains part of the low, S , z 
Ra mise built the style of long ago, with the large Sas Wied show : 
the inside the corner timbers from floor to roof, hand-hewed, an g ey 


reach the ceiling to give more support to the heavy fromew ore of the fk They 
are not concealed by plastering; simply painted over, and the este an f pe cam 
easily be seen. The laths were hand split, and some of them are thinner at one end 


¥ 
than at the other, where the axe or knife “slithered. ; a 
In the shed still remain some hand-hewed clapboards, and in the cellar one 


can see the floor timbers above, ten to twelve inches square, and put close together. 
No high wind ever rocks this house, for two hundred years ago the homes were built to 
endure. The door hinges are curious looking pleces of workmanship, something the 
shape of our book hinges but longer, and the door latches, also hand made, are worn 
almost as thin as paper. a 


There are four large fireplaces in this house, 1 
working order, although partly concealed by the modern hot water heater in front of it. 
At the right in the picture is the old well-sweep with its pole “high aloof,” but the 
bucket is out of sight in the well. Nearby is a clump of old-fashioned purple lilae 
bushes, higher than the eaves of the house. - 





and the brick oven is still 1 in 





MRS. JACKSON WHITTIER = 

Mrs. Jackson Whittier, the owner of this house, lives in it with her nephew, 
Mr. Clark, and his family. She will be “88 years young” in January, 1928, but her 
step is much lighter and a great deal more spry than that of many people much 
younger. She is one of the oldest inhabitants of West Methuen, but she has a 
neighbor, the “grand old man” Charles Sawyer, a Civil War Veteran, who will also 
be eighty-eight in January, living not far away on the Lowell road. e. 

Mrs. Whittier’s mind is as keen as ever, her hearing is good, but her eyesight is 
not on a par with her other faculties. She is much interested in present-day topics. 3 

When the Bartlett schoolhouse, only a few rods away, was being built over fif y 
vente ago, ie Nee eis be carpenter, Mr. Copp of Methuen, and the other 
nig rs. ittier recalled some of the pranks t rs tri ; e. 
he was quite able to cope witb them. Sine. hove tied obey hie 





SOME OF OUR OLDEST INHABITANTS AND THEIR REMINISCENCES 3 

: oe CAROLINE GRIFFIN MERRILL q 

_ One of Captain Griffin's brothers married Persis Flint . b 
children, among them Rufus, born in 1805, al abe - ee er wey na ef “4 
Of their four children two are now living on a part of the origi 1 Griff owola 
i sony Henry Griffin, whose best mowing field was seized as a site for tl e ‘ tiy b ilt 
emo : are a ae Griffin Merrill, a brisk, active wide-awake ce bord i : 
past known as the Bika UR ao daughter, Mrs. E. L. Bragdon, on what is now 
GR eck Be ; on : arm. It used to be the Merrill Farm at the old Mer ‘ill 
ye i Tae oa ue river road, was torn down a few enn aco tonne way. 
Mrs. Mertill her i white pee guse ia which four oeneratene ee me living 
Bragdon ; ficirecon A at anche (Merrill) Bragdon, and her husband, Everett ie 
TARE AR PTS eins ora and his wife Maude (Chandler) and anes: EW hildr n, 
away in the Fe ae sagt Mrs. Cora Bragdon Mathison liv ; mil 
CRE MYSTANG ean) erie W est End, and a grandson Dana Bragd 1ves van nisl 
I AA and a son George, live in a cute little bune =e og Me aa 
edon home. e bungalow a hundred” 
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1 A yard of cats. 2 
wagon.”’ 


“The end of a perfect day"’ shopping — another pillion ride. 3 A ‘‘Concord 


Mrs. Merrill is very proud of the beautiful group of elm trees in her yard, for 
they were good-sized trees when she was born and she has watched their growth with 
much pleasure and interest. 


Mrs. Merrill was a wonderful cook! She could concoct toothsome and savory dishes 
from whatever ingredients were “handy by.’ Curiously enough both her daughter 
Blanche and granddaughter Cora inherited her talent, and the two, also a daughter- 
in-law, Dorothy (Bennett ) have each been in charge of one of the school cafeterias 
since they were established at the Ashford School and the new Barker School. 


Mrs. Merrill has several treasures that belonged to Grandfather Merrill, among 
them a pair of knee-buckles of the time when men wore knee-breeches; a pair of 
spectacles with a beautiful hand-made frame of leather; and a mould for remelting 
pewter spoons. 


This last-mentioned “contraption” is made of two pieces of heavy iron fitted 
together, with the shape of the spoon hollowed out of the inside. The two pieces were 
tied together, the old spoons were melted and poured through a hole in the top of 
the mould, and lo! the family had bright, shining, new spoons for their Thanks- 
giving gathering. 

There are some old letters, too, and deeds dated 1728, but the most unusual 
document is a permit that reads as follows: “No. 330. This is to certify that 
J oseph Shattuck of the town of Andover in the county of Essex in the 9th Collector’s 
District of Mass. has paid the duty of one dollar for the year to end on 
the 31st day of December next for and upon a two-wheeled carriage for the con- 
veyance of persons with wooden springs called a chaise, owned by him and the harness 
thereof. Of no avail longer than said carriage shall be owned by said Shattuck 
unless said certificate shall be produced to a Collector and an entry be made thereon 
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pane then OW 
-necifving the name of the 
specossed thereof. Given 10 conformity? 
January, 1817, by Robert Farley, Signe 4 
Evidently these permits were mu hie United States. : 
Dee ies ae ie i perderllectlons is that of watching the little, old, 
che: Shae Lauren poeta ferry moved from the place wierd e a ] ys" es 2 | 
located for many years, on the right hand side of the present happen: e 7 ¥ if smi 
oe oth end ot the old ferry road leading from the presen y oz 
vard, at the 


Isewhere mentioned, had been bought a 

ae st of the river. This house, els! : : pt : 

see ee and was moved down the river soe a eee ate it now q 
ee - tl mnlarged and improved to serve as a home ior the ar f = 

ne SE thse here were other ways and means of travelling, — 


The ferry was no longer needed—t fhe falls in Lawrence and, later, a | 
vears there had been a pridge below te : ae 
acai aan Retoien Lowell and Methuen. Mrs. Merrill remembers that the fare — 


from her house to Lowell was twenty-five cents, whether one rode ace inside c iF oeore gust 

the coach or perched on top in a less dignified and more precarious Fe Pie a 4 or Ot 
She also remembers the toll that had to be paid for ese e a 7 ridge gee ig 

at Lawrence. The charge was eight cents for a wagon with a dasher, but only five cents . * as remer 

for a market or farm wagon with no dasher. Evidently the dasher was more aristo- . 4 ~ 

cratic and therefore expensive ! 


with the laws of the U. S. this 20th day of 


Pedrick, Deputy Collector.” j 
sie ae as the automobile licenses of — 


ner of said carriage and the time he became Wy is & ef 


one-story ferry house 


Foot passengers or people with wheelbarrows all had to pay a small sum for © 
the privilege of passing over to the Andover side.  € potbe 
: ‘Old pe mie etell of the first toll collector who had the use of toll house and @) of Franc 


garden and some thirty-five dollars a year as salary, and of other toll collectors q e ent their 
who were suspected of selling rum on the sly, although when the land was sold for a — 
toll house, it was understood that no spirits were ever to be sold there. It seems © 


they had to try out several collectors before they finally found one who was a staunch “9 Sawyer house 
prohibitionist and put a stop to “orog selling’ at that particular place. > | 3 each 

At one time it was voted that all churchgoers crossing over the bridge on in it 
Sunday should be allowed to pass free of toll. Such a surprising number of people, Wine af the 
however, appeared to be so suddenly attacked by piosity that the vote was rescinded, “Hints present 


and only those known to be going to church were exempt. This led to so many — 
brawls that the directors went back to the old method of having each and every © 
ordinary traveller pay toll. 7 

An old memorandum book of eighty years ago has, among others, the followmg yy 
items: “Two day laborers, one dollar per day; dinner for same, twenty-cents apiece. “9 of to-d 
Yoke of oxen, two days, @ $1.60. Board for one man, with grog, $2.00 the week. y a 


Horse baiting (for the week), fifty cents.” And other prices on the same seale. 
O Time! O Changes! 


Mr. Bragdon, Dana, and their dependable Peter carry on the old Merrill farm. ; * = @ conn 
They have a fine herd of Holsteins, headed by a blooded sire, and plan to have all — | doubt it 


of their stock either accredited or double tested. This is one of the very few farms 
left in the West End, for most of them have been cut up into house lots, or their 
owners have adopted some more lucrative and less arduous oecupation than farming. 
I oe fact, the Bragdons have recently started a new line in addition to farming. 
n their spacious and shady yard, which is particularly fitted for the work, they 


have built a convenient little filling stati : . 
necessaries, for the passers-by. Ae cm a supplying not only oil but other 


1 ana Bragdon, in her pretty bungalow | 
nr nae edn a assisted by Mrs. Merrill Bragdon, in the nce farmhouse, Ss day 
(Not long Baie Feb 1: tourists, and have already built up a thriving business. Si ; vs 
e interview with Mrs. Merrill, this remarkable oldest inhabitant ~ *) Pater 


passed away after a short illness led j 
s, and was buried | ) 
’ rie 1 y ad, LY: 
in Elmwood on June 22, 1928.) 
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meets up” with old friends as he does a few errands. He is much interested in the 
affairs of the day, and is quite an interesting raconteur, if one can only persuade 
him to talk about old times. 


One sister, Mrs. E. J. Cole, was eighty-six in January, 1928, and another sister, 
Mrs. Rhoda Sawyer Webster, aged ninety-eight, lives in Hallowell, Maine. A posteard 
sent to her prother last Christmas 1s covered with messages in handwriting much more 
legible than that of many a modern girl. 


Mr. Sawyers parents were Aaron and Mary Sawyer, and they had eleven children. 

These Sawyers came from Andover in 1852, and the father built a house a few 
hundred feet west of the one in which Mr. Charles Sawyer now resides. After living 
there a few years the family moved down to the old house built long before by 
Mr. Sawyer’s great-grandfather at Sawyer’s Corner. 


This house deserves special mention as an old landmark, although from the outside 
st does not look ancient, as it has been so remodeled by later owners. The Griffin house 
(afterwards the John Sawyer home) stood across the street from the other Sawyer 
house, on the site now occupied by the Leach family dwelling. 


The big “corner house” has sheltered many members of the Sawyer family, and 
the last Sawyer owner was Francis, who lived there for many years with his large 
family, of whom only three are now living. These three are: Mrs. Inez Smith, of 
Lowell, who will be remembered by many as a young mermaid, often taking a swim 
across the Merrimack, Thornton Sawyer, who has a large plantation in Citronelle, 
Alabama; and Rupert Sawyer, a Lawrence motorman on the Eastern Massachusetts 
Electric R. R. Another daughter, Sarah A. Finucane, died February 1st, 1928. 


A grandson of Francis Sawyer, the late John Finucane, and his wife Jessie 
(Richardson) spent their honeymoon in one of the tenements of the old house 
some twenty years ago. 

This old Sawyer house was originally one of the true-to-form, large square houses 
with big fireplaces in each room. After the Sawyers moved from it, Mr. B. B. Hart 
made great changes in its appearance, and later it was again transformed for the 
future occupancy of the H. K. Webster family. Recently it has undergone further 
alterations for its present owner, Mr. George Newhill. 


Will the hastily constructed, flimsy houses of the present stand up under the 
years as these old buildings have done? 

Will the scantily clothed, afraid to take proper nourishment, and consequently 
underfed flappers of to-day be alive and active and able to take part in the world’s 
work when they are eighty years or more old? 

How many of our masculine so-called “sheiks” will, seventy years from now, 
be able to relate a connected story of the events of the present time? Well, maybe 
some will, but I doubt it! 

But to return to Mr. Charles Sawyer. His great-grandfather Sawyer went 
with his oldest son, Francis, to the Revolutionary War. At the battle of Saratoga the 
son was killed while fighting beside his father. A daughter of the Revolutionary 
soldier, Francis, married a Clark and lived on the present Pelham Street. This 
Mrs. Clark was the ereat-grandmother of Methuen’s present Town ‘Treasurer. She 
lived to the good old age of one hundred and four, after bringing up a family of 
twenty-one children! 

When her day’s work was done at home she often came over to eall on 
Charles Sawyer’s parents. Invariably, she brought with her a ball of yarn, and her 
knitting needles, and settling down in front of the big fireplace started a stocking. 
Needles were busy as well as tongue, and not until she had rounded off the toe would 
she stick her needles through the completed stocking and start for home. 

More often than not it was midnight, but if anyone offered to accompany her, 
even a part of the way, she told them “she didn’t want anyone tagging her.” Off she 
ould start through what is now Sawyer Street, by the east end of Klmwood Cemetery, 
through to the corner of Tyler Street, and past the little red school house. 

Hill 7 this point of her journey she turned to the left, instead of continuing up 
es Street, and walked across lots until she reached home in the back part of the 

Own on Pelham Street! 
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dark, alone and unarmed, 


nowadays after 
. from the woods, as they 


lare t that tri 
dare ae er venture down 


Few women would 
ed marauders eV 


even though no four-foot . 
used to do in the olden times. ¢ oe 
- of who joined Company B, 6th Mass. 

Mr. Sawyer was one of a number of young men joie i” 
Volunteers ade Captain Bradley m April, 1861. He ae his dethe pad three young 
eolts that were to be sent to pasture far up m New Hampshire. ey were not 


+) May 20, but Mr. Sawyer asked special permission of — 
nd them unt) Taye there safely late in April. Then he 


supposed to on F Se and got them Up 
mer take them earlier n ne" 
Eained “the eihden regiment, ‘and was sent to Fort Warren, Boston, to be drilled. ig toe pon 
From there he went to Washington and was located with two other regiments in the ie cited u ie 
building called The Soldier’s Rest. Then his regiment, the Fourteenth, was ordered — ae jittle v i 
to camp three miles away. They started off in a pouring rain, and their only protection - f i ah oct! 
was a rubber blanket with a hole in the middle, through which to put the head. It was qo ing yer! 
supposed to keep them dry, but it didn’t take long for the rain to pour down their ~ ot b slip is | 
necks and backs until they were soaked through. he aw? at f 
d down Pennsylvania Avenue, but the ’ the stree : 
— 


The water was a foot deep as they marche 3 
men sang lustily, “John Brown’s body,” ete., as they marched along. So vigorously did ~ 


they sing that Lincoln himself came to the door to ask who they were. “That com- — 
pany,” said he, “can be relied on,” because they were cheerfully obeying orders under — MRS. 


the most adverse circumstances. | 

“Singing in the Rain,” however, had not been written then. e | got Laven’ Hsp 
They were advanced in rating from infantry to heavy artillery and placed in 4 iH. Rie Wh 
forts near by. Mr. Sawyer was detailed as color guard and instructed a group of gl oe thet 


thirty men in the manual of war. = 
_ One day, June 4th, 1864, Sawyer was told it was his turn to fill the canteens with 4 juice ever need 
water. There were only fourteen men left in his division, so he strung the fourteen 3 siaed in a style th 
canteens around his neck, and started for the spring, nearly a mile distant. 4 tw fumerly gave | 
When part way there he saw a fence, closely boarded, about four feet high, and not Agr ber artistic re 
fifteen feet from it was a line of “Rebs.” It was an unwritten law that an unarmed hid was Mary 
man was not to be fired upon and, unmolested, he walked hastily on his way. He had “ mlither Whittier 
omdit Later on] 


not gone far when the “Rebs” began firing at that 1 

the blue coats swarming over it. 2 : at Hence, and: locking Dec aaa ina Ine 
He procured his water supply and started back, keeping ; 721 Dneat, then ¢ 

wade kes tere a : , keeping well away from that fence, “= Vite” 

Bt eee fas to see that there was not a square inch in the boards without 4) voll es 
That was the Battle of Cold Harbor . 4 a 

in his camp were lost in that charge. pe ay per. cent. .of sthesigs 5 (tasted of on th 


Later, Mr. Sawyer was shot in the ri ¢ 
fr. eht arm and was sent t : : 
en aa ne Mas sCischateed from there the term for Oriak Saal ay : 
eee aera Aes o Boston to get a pass, turn in his rifle, and get his — 

oes re Jutant in charge there. ‘They looked up his record in thew wer Whitt 
y illery, and the adjutant asked him what he wanted to a6 Woes at 4 tein 

. 9 vy . 

Fp h 


and half sick, Mr. Sawyer, nearly i 
He was given eres y in tears, answered, “General, I wa = ” 
Hasina et eecaerae voy databe, bite anywhere in the United 8 eae " ade Wi 
F oarded a train for Lawrence ite tates, went to : taly ane 
When he reached the ci af 
e city he started to walk home, but by the time he reached — | As TOveMe 


Tower Hill his strength 
trength gave out, and he sat Fay, Me 

came along, notic ae BA kta Blane oa cued down beside the r ay d oe 
sage itn ang anism, sonra and asked were ew ean at 
e neyer aa ’ took him into his earriace wots . oa 
a Seta : sk the stranger’s name and een Sie ee ue Lovet 
ppy famuil A 1 , , a ’ 
y reunion that followed his arrival home. — Neat | 


In 1867 and 1869 Mr. § 
G. ; ; My. Sawyer was C at ae . 
a R., and at various times held SAC of the Wm. B. Greene Post 100 ‘ ‘ne 
er on he joined the Methuen Post Riera ore within the gift of its members. ; Ny She : He 
’ ‘ican Legion 122. | i 
Tk 


(Note: Mr. Sawyer, ; 
1928, and was burie pee ater a short illness, died of 
ried in the family lot in Elmwood Gs nelary\ 2 Saturday, 10 te tale 
Z 4 \ hj 
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MRS. EMILY J. COLE 


of our oldest inhabitants, eighty or more “Vears 


Another A 
Mrs. Emily J- Cole, born January 5, 1842, who lives with her married son George and 
his wife in a house that is old enough to be ealled a landmark, at the corner of Elm 


young,” is 


and Haverhill streets. She is mentioned previously as being a sister of the veteran 
Charles M. Sawyer. ; 
Mrs. Cole is quite brisk and active and, two summers ago, with her versatile 
anddaughter, Miss Evelyn Cole, a teacher of French in the Lawrence High School, 
and a prominent and talented member of the Little Theatre Society, went on an 
automobile trip to Hallowell, Maine, to visit Mrs. Cole’s sister several years her elder. 
If that isn’t “beg a sport,” what is? 

Mrs. Cole attends the Forest Street Church when the weather permits and 
sometimes can be prevailed upon to entertain the Sunday School pupils with her 
inimitable recitations of little verses and poems. Her chief recreation, however, is 
piecing patchwork quilts, an occupation in which she is especially proficient, some 
of her finished products being veritable works of art. 

Mrs. Cole’s nephew Philip is a World War veteran, and she has a married niece, 
Mary, who lives across the street from the old home. 





MRS. MARY RICHARDSON 


A mile nearer Lawrence than our Veteran Sawyer lives Mrs. Richardson, widow 
of the late Charles Ed. Richardson. Two charming cousins (on the historically noted 
Pickering side), Mrs. Alice White, with her husband Gustavus White, and Mrs. 
Fannie Pierce Huke, also live there to keep her company. 

Mrs. Huke is a clever needlewoman, and the day I was there she was finishing 
a boy’s coat, tailored in a style that would stamp it anything but home made. 

Mrs. White formerly gave piano lessons, and often entertains the members of 
the household with her artistic rendering of melodies of yesterday and to-day. 

Mrs. Richardson was Mary Whittier of “Whittier land,” elsewhere mentioned, 
and her grandfather Whittier was foreman of the present Breen farm when the 
Bartletts owned it. Later on he moved up to the house known as the Whittier 
brothers’ house in Dracut, then owned by his father. 

“Grandsir Whittier” owned from the present Sawyer Street westward, past the 
cemetery, to the Dracut homestead. The house was an old, old house when 
Mrs. Richardson first remembered it, but it was remodeled in 1860, and a new barn 
built east of it, instead of on the west side where one was formerly located. 

Mrs. Richardson lived there when a child, with her father, Oliver Whittier, and 
her mother, Louisa Jane (Pickering) and several uncles and aunts. 

She was rocked in the old-fashioned, big wooden cradle of that time, and no one 
knows how many other Whittiers it had rocked to slumber. Mary remembers many times 
when, of a drowsy afternoon, her erandmother would lay her on the pillow and then 
sit down to jog the cradle with her foot until the child drifted off to sleep. But 
Mary wasn’t the only one that dozed, for sometimes Grandma would nod, too. 
With the cessation of movement the child often waked up. There was a low place 
at the side of the cradle where she could get her fat little legs over it and roll out 
to go on an unsupervised tour of inspection in a land she was not usually allowed 
to explore, A 

Sooner or later, however, Grandma waked with a start and finding the eradle 
empty and her charge flown to parts unknown, would invariably exclaim, “Where’s 
that pesky young one gone?” 

The child Mary attended the little old red school house in Dracut, not far 
“ove her home. She is remembered as an especially pretty child and young woman, 
with bright red cheeks, black hair and snapping black eyes. : 

Re father used to make rafts at Varnum’s Landing and go down to Newburyport 
the lumber for shipbuilding. The worst of this business was that the rafters 
ad to walk back home, following the Indian trail on the banks of the Merrimack. 
Ometimes these rafters would fall in with a group of sailors at Newburyport, 
Tom them obtain wonderful gifts the seafaring men had gotten hold of in 
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in Meee Richardson’s shidnood ae Fae aa rs see 1c tutabalked seam tiieowen 
oe on chains trom te , Far FR 

ae of Rear a the hearth, where stood also the arrangemen g 

s. with its long rod or spit to turn 1t on. ; 

Be eocatacs eeeaied sn the ashes, and sometimes corn, 


left on, was buried there, too. ae alled slow in adopting new 
On the whole, Grandsir Whittier cone Mes : ARE TS Me aes 


customs, yet on one point he was adnan es, ay edbitet seergige py (itis Tea 


h for him in the manner 0 ! 
eee eerie ae another member of the family, occupied for several years an 


"usl ] in an unused part of the ell. 
Darna, Pia dal there until said grandsir had departed from this mundane sphere, 


when it was brought into the kitchen to take its rightful place and make the work 

‘6 ” much easier. 4 ; : : 

: Ae iaeeee has contributed to the Methuen Historical Society the uniform 

c Revolution. The helmet, coat and sword, 

of an ancestor who took an active part in the Kevo MRE RETUA TIA Cin 

together with a thirty dollar cabinet in which to keep them, ane e aE 1 ee 

society. A foot stove and an old-fashioned doll were also presen s Vy e § He 

generous owner. She now possesses an old style desk in which she eens Oo eeds 
and papers, an old-fashioned chair, and a flax wheel that she prizes high y- 

One of Mary Whittier’s vivid recollections of her childhood is of a spinster 
of the neighborhood who came every year to spin and weave for the Whittier family. 
For one whole week she did nothing but work at her wheel and loom in an unused 
chamber, from dawn to dusk, grudgingly sparing the time for her meals. At the 
end of the week she thought herself richly paid when she received as her due 
the sum of two shillings, about fifty cents of our present money! 

In Mrs. Richardson’s kitchen is a built-in cabinet containing two sets of dishes. 
One is of old blue chinaware with its many sided custard cups and its platter nearly 
as large as the top of some dining tables of to-day; the other is a gold-banded set 
of fine china of a somewhat later date. 

Hither set would make an antiquarian’s eyes glisten, but the combination of the 
two is a sight seldom seen in any private house. She will show them to you with 
great pride, but she seems to prize almost as highly a set of fifteen or twenty kodak 
poe by five photographs taken nearly thirty-five years ago and now placed in 
one frame. 

The top row has single pictures of Past Masters of the Methuen Grange: 
Mr. Snell, Mr. Phippen, Mr. John Crosby, Mr. Charles Ed. Richardson, Mr. George 
Bradley, and the Chaplain, Deacon Sargent. Then there are two or three group 
pictures of all the grange officers for that year, one of Mr. Snell’s home, one of 
Mr. Bradley’s home, one of the old Bradley house (Haverhill road), the John Crosby 
buildings, prize heifers, Mr, Richardson driving his two-h . 
smiling young women, each with a section of a waterme 
colt, and a view of the present home of Mrs. Richardson 

‘Their intrinsic value, as compared with the be 
of inestimable price in associations, as they ney 
dinner sets may have several “doubles.” 


with a layer of husks 


orse wagon, a group of four 
lon in her hand, a handsome 
autiful china is nil, but they are 
er can be duplicated, while the 


a et 


THE OLD ASA GRIFFIN HOUSE 

On the Lowell road, the most weste 

the one built by Asa Griffin some tw 
Mrs. Mary Dowding and her son Jose 
lives in an addition to the old house, 


m house owned by a Griffin descendant is 
h hundred years ago. It is now occupied by 
ian pagent Pearl (Mrs. John Livingstone), 
ny years ago. 
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he old barn was burned, but a fine new one was built in j 
so side of the road from the homestead. in its place on the 


Joseph Dowding is one of the few milkmen of the West End who rai 
the milk he retails in Lawrence. He takes great pride in his cattle and Hares 
end always looks carefully after all his stock. 


When Grandsir Dowding bought this place from the Griffins who were living 
there at the time, they told him he would be able to keep a couple of cows and a horse 
on its acres. To-day twenty times as much stock is kept on the same place, and 
they are well fed from its improved fields and pastures. 

If it is a wonderful achievement to “make two blades of grass grow where one 
blade grew before,” what would you call the result of bringing old worn-out land so 
that instead of sustaining two or three head of cattle a large herd of productive 
cows are maintained by its present owner? 


THE OLD WHEELER HOUSE 


On the old Ferry Road, or Wheeler Street, is another two hundred year old 
landmark, the house now occupied by Irving Allen and his daughter Jessie. It is 
even now often called the old Wheeler house, because for so many years it was 
oceupied by the Wheeler family. 

The first Wheeler of whom we have record was John Wheeler, who came over 
from England in the ship “Mary and John” in 1634 and settled in Newbury. His 
descendants settled in various parts of New England and, later, in the States of 
New York, Ohio, and Illinois, when those were pioneer States of the “Har West.” 
His son, David Wheeler, is mentioned in Newbury records of 1646, and David’s 


brother-in-law, Thomas Moody, one of the first settlers of Newbury, was engaged 


in business there. 

Jonathan, son of David, was born in Newbury, January 6, 1657, and the early 
Rowley records state that David Wheeler and sons John, Jonathan and Jethro came 
to Rowley from Newbury “before 1669,’ as another son was born in Rowley that year. 

Some one hundred and twenty-five years ago, Jonathan, fourth in line from the 
first David, with his wife Betsy and their children, Moody, Silas and Mary, came from 
Rowley, Mass., to live in this house. 

In 1832 Moody married Emeline Hildreth. 
one son, Dexter. 

_ For his second wife, Moody married Sarah Paine of Maine, and the children by 
this marriage were Augusta, Laura and George. 

Mary Wheeler married Liaf Wilson, and they and their two children, Daniel 
and Cynthia, lived in the old house. 

Silas Wheeler married Mary Davis of Walden, Vermont, and after living for a 
while on the old Wheeler place inoved to Whiteside County, Illinois. They had four 
children, Serdine, Milton, Celia, and Ethel. Celia, coming East in 1866, married her 
cousin Dexter, and located at the home of his father on the North Lowell road. 

Their children were Emma, Arthur, Alice, Frederick and Stella. The three girls 
attended the Methuen High School, and Alice, graduating in 1889, taught school in 
New Hampshire, and in Harvard and Chelmsford, Mass. In 1896 Alice married 
George Clark of Nashua, N. H., and their three children were, Gertrude (now Mrs. 
Chester D. Herbert, of Fairmount, West Virginia); Guy, now continuing his education 
in the Keene, N. H., Normal School, and Florence Evelyn, who taught three years in 

ew Hampshire, then in Arlington and Newton, Mass. On May 7, 1928, Florence, 
aged twenty-four years, died after a short illness, at a Boston hospital. Death, indeed, 
loves a shining mark.” <A brilliant, progressive teacher, beloved by all her friends 
and acquaintances for her charming personality, a leader in chureh and Sunday-school 
Work, and a musician of rare ability, her loss 1s deeply regretted by all who knew her. 
xter and Celia Wheeler family, lives 


She lived but a short time, leaving 


at ae the only surviving member of the De 
e old home, 146 North Lowell Street. 
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GES ie 
PROGRESSIVE CHAN a 
es to the altera- — 
It is surprising how wonderfully these old houses as Die anents ar 
tions necessary to “make them as comfortable, or even iu ’ “ 
resent-day families demand. : pienty ofa 
: Two hundred years ago, more Or less, houses very oa Da ~ pale a 
foundation stone was near by, hardwood forests were oi er iey y This eellackwal 
or nothing, and the site was selected and the plans made Maseeccor tat cesisted 1Owm 
were often two feet thick, and the owner himself yee Uae ZS Bee yee: io tie on 
and then by some relative or neighbor. The oak sills ee cu the raising woe a 
seasoned before needed. All the men oe ie Se elpe i 
frame, and with no undue haste the habitation was . ; a yi oP! 
Of these historic West End homes, I think the Sawyer place oy putes 5 an Papi 
underwent the first transformation when B. B. Hart, then gee Nee 
Market, made various changes in the house, and moved Bee ne ; Se ee i, 
If I remember rightly, the large back room upstairs, Lormer'y use ia 
was for some time used by Mrs. Hart, an accomplished musician, aS a music room, — 
When the late H. K. Webster bought the house, he renovate 


d it again, changing 
it outwardly to a great extent, and lived t 





- 


here until his death some ten years ago. FE 


poate 2 | 

Its present owner, Mr. Newhill, has made more changes, for there are seldom two Wie | is fond 
owners who perfectly agree as to what alterations are necessary to suit the require- Ahora font 
ments of their respective families. 3 : fhe comma 

Next in line was the old Wetherbee tavern owned by Clarence E. Young and 3 
his wife Mabel (Burnham) Young. They carried out carefully considered plans to ee 
make their ideally located home up-to-date, convenient and good to look upon. ~ 
Mrs. Young is a homemaker first, last, and always, and the building to which the — 
old stagecoach used to drive with a flourish is now so metamorphosed within and 3 
without that it is one of the most homelike of the houses in this section. oe 

Some years ago ex-Mayor John Breen saw the possibilities in the Bartlett-Morse- | 
Ayer house and added the property to his real estate holdings. The outside of the | 
dwelling is little changed, except for the addition of the large sereen porch, elec- 
trically lighted, and the old homestead makes a comfortable, well-equipped Ss 
family residence. e. 

The Enoch Griffin house on North Lowell Street has had a sun-porch added on 3 
the south side, making an ideal playroom for Mrs. Ruth (Young) Hill’s two little © 
girls, Priscilla and Judith Anne. ¥ 

The white paint and green shutters make the house look like just what it is, 3 
a traditional New England dwelling of long ago. Window boxes add to its charm ~* 
and the old lilae bush still peers in at the window by the front Ghia Bacmalact the ) 
two beautiful, gigantic, old elm trees that used to be a landmark in the fr yard ane 
have b dow ; : ‘} e front yard — 
ave been cut down. Many of the passers-by miss them, with their hospitable — 
Ee paar ot oe atte < much to the picturesque beauty of the place. 3 

e house a e foot of the Nor : ry : oan 

bias ae ts came as the bride ay Tek cae aires Ril . ey 
the call of the times. Gone is the long slanted rear roo ee tye Seen oh 
and the building has been made over into a two-family cee ished is’ the big ca 


The Clark house on Myrtle Street has been thoroughly made over within and 


without, a sun-parlor added, the huge fireplaces closed up, but practically all the 4 


other old-time features retained— 
ed—new paper and _ paint Ww x 
Q alnt hd y ris 
The charming Mrs. Isaacs, who showed us through » however, working wonder’ 


with the big square closet under the front stair her domain, is particularly pleased — 
city a 2 : : i alrs. It is almost the siz ; 
SOR Cina ees She was disappointed fen Re? cided SH | 
found that heavy arose bean th Placed in the present situation, but the workmen Me ; 
room, making it impoecinig # x isan shape of an X went across the whole end of the 4 ty gi 
WaleeAn heel cut an entrance through where s| i | AST 
e clumps of old-fashion 1e wished. The cement ~ thy *: 
| | 





ieee ges aienee ed phlox add much to the attractiveness of AMS Une Il 
The other old-time buildings are little changed outwardly Ne yy 
re V. +t 
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day, 
ars an Ef 
Were "Say ary ENVOI! 
Vere d ult ty ‘at 4 Some of those who read these pages may say with Oliver Wendell Holmes: 
Tha | “T know it is a sin 


For me to sit and grin 
At him here, 
But the old three-cornered hat 
And the breeches and all that 
Are so queer!” 


Descendants of the people mentioned herein can quote Longfellow’s: 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


Others will recall Whittier’s lines: 
“His native grounds, 
The little world of sights and sounds 
Whose girdle was the parish bounds, 
h owned by Clarence re Whereof his fondly partial pride 
ied out carefully ania a wg The common features magnified.” 


Convenient and good to lnk me 
ways, and the building to rik) 
is NOW sO metamorphosed villa a) 
1e houses in this section. ee Things have been told “just as they were,” however, neither magnified nor 

nie Haas  pelittled, from the meagre records that could be found. The heroic pioneer 
the possibilities in the Barer) women needed patience.’ endurance, bravery, fortitude, self-abnegation and self- 


ul estate holdings. The tse ae repression to enable them to stand the hardships of the wilderness and the many 

ition of the large screen pr difficulties they encountered in the new world they helped to settle. 

makes 2 comfortable, wel-sif B The men, valiant and self-reliant, had their hands full in providing shelter 
wis 3 and food for the family and protecting them from the savages and wild beasts; 

Street has had a sum-porth vai , likewise doing what was expected of them for the good of the whole community. 








+ Mrs. Ruth (You 


g) fil | Even the children at an early age had their tasks or “chores” to do, work 
suited to their age, but a great saving of steps for the elders. It was a good idea, 





Jook like “< yl! too, to give them a sense of responsibility and self-reliance that the pampered children 

e the house a ai to is of to-day know nothing about. 

0. indow F door The Pilgrim Fathers are no more. Tho’ many of their habits and customs seem 
indow by the £10 kin queer to us, in this enlightened age, they could say with Lincoln, “I did the very 

to be & lant best I knew how: the very best I could.” If it had not been for the pioneer heroes, 
e 2 iss the ie ptt “Where would we be now, I wonder?” 
‘S- peal ‘ag {0 
pictures” del “Q) Time, O Change, how have these green hills altered, 


Since those far distant days!” 


“ yan p - j 
* rest i se. Pal A The pioneer settlers of the West End have long since gone to their well-earned 
| { ily hou ale mv ait rest. Times have changed and communities have changed with them. It is a long 


V0 nora st 2 vf step from the late 1600’s to the present time. The Indian’s tent gave way to the 
pee? iosed up) 3 wo! Ay white settlers’ log cabin and that in its turn was replaced by the large, rambling, 
saces ae t, how? we Square-roomed homestead now superseded by the many beautiful and comfortable 


| and par ails ee oi, ; residences built along the river. 

\ e} oF The Indian trails are seen no more; wonderful boulevards have taken the place 
Tt». ted * hit dee of the eart paths and rough roads our ancestors followed; the ox-team of early 
1s: Que ati deo wh : 

stall 5: -apP <i it «b? we ays was supplanted by the chaise and stagecoach, and they in turn by the railroad, 





was pros’ acre «it Fila © pe cmobile and electric car. Occasionally, an airplane wings its way up river. How 
‘n {he x ye, p ee Faia ong will it be before the flying machines will follow a regular route up and down 
aD wr, to ; 
ce ad | 
x 
ple i aly | 
oll 

pane 
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; ly some one’s cow pasture? Bs 3 i 

“ flying field that was former 4 | 

the Moramack, ee Seah AG Williams’ Hill with a crower te ees Beople a 

t Rahn we have the Forest Street stone church with ae ae ell Tyler sinees a 

ke hat strc auxiliary churches, the one at Marsh’s Corner 
y ¥, 

Community Church. J brick Barker School has taken the place of the 


The finely located and equippe ‘Idine. far up the Lowell road just below 
hool house; a fine Armory building, tar up : | 
pitlevold ae ee nes d to be, takes the place of the field where Captain Mallon 


: : : lutionary War of 1775. _ 
pay ea aeaes a Pe ee ee oe eeeaand on the site of the former 
Glen Forest Park, on the Riverside Boulevard; the other new one eres yee 
limit, on Lowell Street, the attractive park owned by the Merrim muse- 
etapa ee rods along our roads eee Hae have sprung up, and a 

i i “thick as the leaves o allambrosa. F a 
Ewe See far and fast in the last few years, keeping pace with other — 
sections, and we now form an up-to-date community of everyday men and women. — 

The West End has given to the world no wonderfully gifted author, politician, — T 
inventor, statesman or professional man—the inhabitants have followed the even tenor 4 spICKE 
of their way in perhaps somewhat humdrum fashion. No one up and down the if 
river ever made any particular splash in the pond of fame. Probably none of us are q 
listed in “Who’s Who,” but perhaps many of our citizens have expended more 
effort in carrying on everyday affairs in a quiet and unostentatious manner, doing | TIO! 
the work for which they were best fitted, work of greater benefit to themselves and NA | 
their neighbors, with better results than if they had attempted’ and failed in some- 
thing more spectacular. 
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“Just a whisper of quiet days, : q 
Of humble duties and lowly ways, 4 
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ii Of life that was swerveless and fine and true, 
* Of something better than social foam, 
, by The quiet hours in a lowly home.” 
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METHUEN NATIONAL BANK 


Reorganized 1925 


MERRILL S. GAUNT SQUARE 
Succeeding the 


SPICKET FALLS BANK — 1853 - 1865 


NATIONAL BANK OF METHUEN 


1865 - 1925 





A FAMILIAR SIGN 


“INSURED aT ANDOVER” 


Many of the older residents of Methuen will recall the small 
black gilt-lettered signs seen over the doorways, indicating that the 
Property was “Insured at Andover.” 


This custom prevailed in days when Methuen and Andover 
clasped hands across the Merrimack River previous to segregation 
of part of both towns to form Lawrence. 


This sign is now a subject of historical interest but the Com- 
Pany—the ‘‘Merrimack”’—like the river from which it derives its 
Name, continues ever onward and is proud in this, its One 

undreth Year, to be associated with old Methuen. 


Merrimack Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
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e his rod or net, meander down 
lmon or a mess of shad; or per- 
deer through the woods at 


The West End family provider used to tak 
to the banks of the Merrimac and catch a fine sa 


chance he shouldered his musket and tracked a ¢ 
Barker’s Grove, or near Pine Island, and brought home a nice haunch of venison. 


Sometimes he bagged a brace or more of wild ducks or geese eh the ste 
brooks or creeks along the river, or shot a wild turkey in the woods an 


marshes on Forest Street. seed a 

Alack and alas! There is no such game hereabouts to-day. Civilization 

has changed all that! The building of the dam stopped the fish coming up from 

the sea, and the many houses and their inhabitants, to say nothing of the electric 
e and wild fowl. 


cars and automobiles, have frightened away the gam rea 
However, it doesn’t matter nowadays, for the housewife or the man of the 


family can always find plenty of provisions of the first quality at our market. 
Fresh fish, fowl, meats of all kinds, groceries and fruit are here in variety and 
abundance. We can furnish your larder with all sorts of appetizers. Moreover, 
if your basket isn’t large enough to hold your purchases, we will give you a 
strong paper bag with a handle so you can easily carry them. You will be wel- 
comed and courteously treated by the corps of efficient clerks at the 


LAWRENCE MARKET 
534 ESSEX STREET, Corner of Franklin 





1890 1928 
GLENNIE’S MILK 
METHUEN LAWRENCE ANDOVERS 
Good Service Good Milk 
Anywhere 


Any Quantity 


CHARLES D. GLENNIE 


117 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. NO. ANDOVER. MAS 
: : S. 


Tels. Office 22672 — Res. 4410 
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TWO YEARS 
BEFORE GOLD 
WAS DISCOVERED 


IN CALIFORNIA 


Back in 1847, two years before the gold rush of the “Forty- 
niners,” we began to serve the people of this community. 


For more than eighty years we have faithfully continued, 
keeping step with changing conditions as the years passed. 


Bay State National Bank 


THE ONLY NATIONAL BANK 


LAWRENCE 


FOUNDED 1847 
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MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


OUR MOTTO 


Good Banking Service 


—sinlOpn Staees — 


Departments of Service 
Commercial Department 
Savings Department 
Trust Department 
Safe Deposit Department 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


and 


TRAVELLERS CHECKS 


238 Essex STREET AND 990 Essex STREET 
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BERNARD L. McDONALD COMPANY 


COAL 


AND 


BUILDERS SURELIES 


CEMENT SAND 
LIME GRAVEL 


PLASTER BRICK 
SHEET ROCK PIPE 


398 ESSEX STREET LAWRENCE, MASS. 


EVERPURE ICE COMPANY 


Everpure Ice is made from crystal clear spring water. 


Everpure Ice is clean, pure and safe. 
Everpure Ice is made of water from artesian wells, three 


hundred feet below the surface of the earth. 
Everpure Ice is the ideal ice for use in foods and beverages. 


The Everpure Ice Company extends to every one a cordial 


invitation to visit their plant. 


ANDOVER STREET SOUTH LAWRENCE 
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ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW = sees 
CREGG BUILDING LAWRENCE, MASS. : yj ule 
gh bog 
: In days of old attorneys were few and far between. Often 1 ol Kofman 
4 there was only one to a town, or even to several adjoining towns, “dak Lynch 
and people had a long and tiresome trip before them if they i Sim 
i needed to have deeds drawn up, wills and other documents made | 
out, or any law business transacted. 





To-day you can easily by electric car or automobile reach us 
in our new building, whisk up in the elevator to our office, 
Number 805, on the eighth floor, and we will cheerfully, carefully : 
and promptly attend to your requirements in the legal line. You q 
will receive prompt attention if you tell us you saw our advertise- ; 
rnent in this book. 
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CREGG ano CREGG 


MATTHEW A. CREGG 
HuGH A. CREGG 


JAMES A. GAVIN CREGG BUILDING 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Arlington Trust Company 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Capital - - - = = $ 200,000.00 
Surplus - - - - 2 332,263.00 
Deposits - - - - - 7,983,500.00 


JOHN A. Brackett, President 
Won. H. Russet, Vice-Pres. CorNeEtius A. McCarrTuy, Treas. 
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NC MASS DirEcTORS 
Chas. E. Bradley George A. Mellen 
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Op FRIENDS ARE BEST 
BETSY ROSS BREAD 
Made by 
MOREHOUSE BAKING COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
5 en 
WE SELL 


BEACON ANTHRACITE 








Newspapers, | 
CROSS COAL COMPANY | 
45 BROADWA 
290 ESSEX STREET LAWRENCE, MASS. Fe 
Compliments of . 
329 ESSEX ST. 
H. K. WEBSTER COMPANY 
GRAIN anv FEED Specia 
WEST ST. LAWRENCE, MASS. G 
|) is 
ee Daaaniga SNAP ALAUGURE SUPT TST COHORT emer ee “a 
C. C, Crapwick, Treas. C. C. CHapwick, Jr., Mgr. =e 
“Say It With Flowers”? 1 
SUNNYSIDE NURSERIES | YINTER 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 1 
FLORISTS 
die 193 LOWELL STREET 
ut Flowers for All Occasions GREE 
ae ee: Wedding Bouquets REM cll Sere ee 
ulbs Bedding Plants Methuen, Mass. Tel. Con. a My : 


Shrubs of All Kinds Nursery Stock ’ ) in 






















Bookkeeping and Accounting Systems Installed and Audited 
SAMUEL N. FISHMAN 


Public Accountant and Auditor Tax Returns 


422 BAY STATE BUILDING Telephone 4135 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


TRIAL BALANCES AND MONTHLY SERVICE 


C. H. MORGAN & CO. 
SELAELON ERS 
Newspapers, Periodicals, etc. Greeting Cards for All Occasions 


45 BROADWAY LAWRENCE, MASS. 


; SAUNDERS STUDIO 


329 ESSEX ST. LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Special Price on Graduation Photographs 


Group Photographs a Specialty 
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appence, tS Tel. 26544 Lawrence 

oe : WINTER GARDEN FLOWER SHOP 
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. GREENHOUSES 
iB) . 
Cia (Formerly Thornton Bros.) 
pal IE FRANK J. KILLILEA Epwarp D. Sirois 

f Greenhouses Store 

0 | Woodland St., Methuen 326 Essex St., Lawrence 
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ESSEX SAVINGS BANK 


ASSETS ~ = 2 < - $28,320,000. 


On March 15, 1847, the Essex Savings Bank was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Massachusetts as a Mutual Savings 
Bank, and commenced business on October 6th of the same year 
with Charles S. Storrow as president, and Nathaniel White as 
treasurer. Its business was transacted for many years on the 
second floor of the old Bay State Bank Building, at the corner of 
Essex and Lawrence Streets, where the Bay State Building now 
stands, and in 1875 it erected a new building of its own on the 
opposite side of Essex Street, where it has since been located. 


The Essex Savings Bank has never failed to pay its regular 
semi-annual dividend, and the 162 dividends already declared 
amount to $24,019,340.58. More than 240,000 passbooks have 
been issued and there are at present over 32,000 depositors. 


The executive officers are: Albert I. Couch, President, and 
Herbert P. Wilkinson, Treasurer, both of whom have been con- 
nected with the institution for many years. Before becoming 


president in 1925, Mr. Couch was treasurer for twenty-three 
years. 
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LORD FARMS 






FOREST STREET METHUEN, MASS. 





This business was established in 1910 with a few hundred 








White Leghorn chickens on ten acres of land on Forest Street. 


Building, at the corner of 






Now, several hundred acres of land in the towns of Methuen, 










Bay Sate Bung as Andover, Tewksbury, Bedford and Holliston are devoted to the 
yuilding of its own on th saa b Pies h cake 

: ea raising of this same reed of poultry. On these farms nearly half 
as since been locate a million chicks are hatched and sold each year, and forty thou- 
r failed to pay 16 eu sand head of various ages may be seen at one time at certain 
lividends already dl seasons. 

4,000 pasts 
in 2 vg di Lord Farms are the largest White Leghorn breeders in the 
ef 32,00 ie Eastern States and the source of a large proportion of the quality 

ail f | : 
tI. Couch; i : birds of this breed in the United States and Canada. Shipments 
of whom hay cil : of hundreds of birds have been made to many countries of Europe 
yeas - yi and South America. 
fof 





LAWRENCE COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


West Methuen is well represented among the successful 


graduates of the Lawrence Commercial School. 


Epwarp D. McIntosu, Principal 


316 ESSEX STREET LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Dixon Motor Company 


Oakland and Pontiac Motor Cars 


SALES AND SERVICE 
Service Especially on the Oakland and Pontiac Cars 
Grease, Oils, Automobile Accessories 


SERVICE STATION 


3 Providence St: Lawrence Mass 
3 . 
Tel. 20230 
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: | FINDEISON FARMS 


Schoo] j Meco 


' SANITARY 
, Princial ’ : MILK anp CREAM 
LAWRENCE yyse | Tels. 7170 - 7179 





Motor Cars Both Sides the Bridge 


VICE METHUEN 


Distributors for 


ae Gals 
and and Pontiac ( Stearns-Knight Automobiles 
(6 and 8 Cylinder) . 
s | | 
ile Access” | Marmon Straight 8 
(8 in. Rim) 
rion (I SERVICE ON ALL AUTOMOBILES 
ye 


(65 : 
pat | M A Club of America Service Phone 24514 
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‘Trust 


CORNELIUS CORCORAN, President 


FREDERIC W. HOUSTON, Treasurer 








KEY TO THE MAP 

1 The first Stephen Barker house at Bark- 
er’s Corner. 

9 The Eli Richardson house, corner Elm 
and Woodland Streets. 

3 The Clark house at the Willows turnout. 

4 The Elbridge Griffin house “behind the 
pill.” (Burnham Spring Water Farm.) 

5 The Dodge, (Fairfield White House) 
Forest Street. 

6 The Samuel Griffin House. 

7 The old Mallon Homestead (down Smith 


Lane. 
8 The Captain Griffin House. 

9 ‘The Rebecca Griffin House (Nabby’s) on 
North Lowell Street 

10 The Enoch Griffin House, No. Lowell St. 

11 The old ‘“Wetherbee Tavern” (C. E. 
» Young’s residence) corner North Lowell and 

Hill St. 

12 The “School House No. 4” where Hannah 
Griffin taught. 
43 The Atkinson-Bartlett - Breen house built 
' by Major Dennison. 

14 The Kendall Mallon house (afterward 
Dole-Williams) at Mallon’s Corner. 


15 ‘The Second Parish Church. 

16-17-18 Whittier residences. 

19 The Jackson Whittier house. 

20 The Sawyer-Webster, Newhill house. 


21 Sawyer house- (burned some years ago.) ie 


22 The Betsy Wheeler house. (ee 
23 Sa Silas Wheeler house on the old Ferry 
road. 4 
24 The burial ground. (Elmwood) 
95 The Tyler-Swan house, Tyler Street. 
26 The Messer house. 
The Messer-Griffin house-(Justin Griffin. 
The Griffin house, (Joel Foster place) 
Zebadiah Chandler Clark house, Myrtle — 
Street. ee 
The Reuben Boles homestead. 
The McCleary house, Forest St. 
Old Marsh homestead, Marsh’s corner. ‘sal 
Clark homestead, Pelham St. ee 
The Ezekiel Clark house, Pelham St. 
The Ervin Stevens house, Pelham St. 
The Abner Stevens house, Pelham St. 
Ivy Island. 
Pine Island. ie 
The old Ferry house, (Richardson-Jones) ~ 
The Jonathan Griffin house. i 
The Mill Pond. 
Dennison or Bartlett's Brook. 
The Asa Griffin house, (Dowding’s) ‘ 
The Joseph Gardner house, (Myrtle St.) ” 
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